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SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 


has: should, to take several orders for the 


One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. complete book. Address W. W. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - s.00c. | Knowles & Co., 204 Dearborn street, 
To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 Chicago. 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. If 
less than ten names are seat with the $5.00, we A BEAUTIFUL and fitting token to 
return receipted stibscription cards, which will be | send to friends in place of the conven- 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent tional Faster card is the poem “Beyond 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new the Veil.’ b . # i, 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- © vel y y Alice Williams Brother- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- ton. Itisa pamphlet of sixteen pages 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- | and cover, handsomely printed in 


toms at fhe Sy Sant Fave. brown ink on fine paper. The profits 
PREMIUM OFFERS. from the sale of the little book go to 


For $1.00 we willsend Unity one year to a new the missionary section of All Souls 
name, and a paper copy of Powell’s LIBERTY AND church, Chicago. Price 20 cents, or 
Lirr, a volume of seventeen bright and able! . A . 
sermons by a prominent ane — e applications eight copies for a ‘dollar, mailed on 
of modern science to morals and religion. . . 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new receipt of price by Charles H. Kerr & 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. Co., and for sale by Mrs. Lackersteen 


Hedge’s late book MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Besa 6, the regular retail price of which is $2.00, at the book table of All Souls church. 
For $1.00 we will send UNiTy one year to a new 


name and an guteresting ook ety LAWS OF THE Western Unitarian Sunday- 
HEREDITY, George Williamson, M. I). 353 pages ; 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which 1s $1.50. school Society, 175 Dearborn Street, 


For a we will ape ee cere year gs ~~ Chicago, have just issued a new 
name, and Spencer’s DATA OF ETHICS, we oun *,° : . ; 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type, price of book edition of their Easter service, sixteen 
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alone, 50 cents. pages, with additional carols and 
For $1.00 we willsend UNITY one year to a new 


name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER hymns. Price, 3 cents a Copy, $2.50 | 


PorMs, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful| qa hundred. They have also a few 

holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known : 

to UNITY’s readers, hundred copies left of a four-page 

For $1.00 and 15 cent. extra for postage, we will| Raster service, which they offer at 

send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 

substantially Ber a hep ne of Pyne nian Lebates te hag $1.50 a hundred; also they have ready 

STORIES, one by Edwa . Haleand friends working 4. . 

under his direction, the other, for little children, by ee pur of Unity Festivals, a 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman: ini " 

publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. ov : of 118 pages, containing special 
services and songs for Easter, Flower, 
Harvest, Christmas, Covenant and 


Publishers’ Notes. National Sundays. Price 30 cents, 
PLEASE LOOK AT Your Apprgss | $2.50 4 dozen, $15.00 a hundred. 
LABEL. Perhaps you have remitted 


to Unrry lately = if so, see that the) TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


date indicates it. Perhaps you are : 
owing for a year or more: if so, the Special offers on Ten New Names. 


look will remind you. The date in- Good for Three Months Only. 
dicates the time to which you have 
paid, according to our reckoning, and 
if there is a mistake, we want to 
know it. 


UNITY’s list of paid subscribers has 
more than trebled within. three years. 
We are just beginning to reach a tenth 
part of our natural constituency, of the 

IN order to have more storage room | People who would welcome UNITy’s 
and more time for our own publica- | ™&SS48¢ if they could hear it. If 
tions, the publishers of Unrry have ®VetTy reader will ty for ten new 
arranged with W. W. Knowles & Co., | "4mes, UNITY will take a longer step 
204 Dearborn street, to fill the retail] forward than ever yet. 
orders of Unrry readers for books not| For five dollars we will send UNITY 
published or advertised by us. We)|one year to ten new names. 


take pleasure in commending them to| For six dollars we will send Unity’ 


the confidence and patronage of our|one year to ten new names, and ten 
subscribers. copies of ‘‘ LIBERTY AND LIFE’’ in 
paper, all to one address or each to a 
separate address, prepaid. 


For six dollars and twenty-five cents 
we will send UNITY one year to ten 
new names, and ten copies of the 
special paper edition (not parchment) 


To INDUCE PRompTr RENEWALS, 
we will send a paper copy of ‘‘Liberty 
and Life,’’ by E. P. Powell, to any 
subscriber who will, within one week 
from the date of this paper, send us one 


dollar for renewal of subscription, and a . 4 
ten cents to cover cost of mailing. of ‘‘ The Faith that makes Faithful, 


all to one address or each to a separate 
ee ask for it after the end of the address, prepaid. 
For seven dollars and twenty-five 
Mary E. Burvr’s ‘‘ Seed Thoughts | cents we will send Unity one year to 
from Browning,’’ so many copies of|ten sew names, and ten copies of the 
which were used for Christmas greet- | lat st edition of Dr. Stockwell’s book, 
ings by Unity readers, is equally | ‘‘The Evolution of Immortality,’’cloth 
appropriate for Easter. It is a book | bound ; all to one address or each toa 
of forty pages, handsomely printed, separate address, prepaid. 


with white parchment cover. Price} for seven dollars and fifty cents we 
25 cents, five copies for a dollar, post- | will send UNITY one year to ten new 
paid. f names and ten copies of Mrs. aes oN 
It is a matter -|ton’s volume, ‘‘ The Sailing of King 
lishers of this se de oT Olaf and other Poems,’’ handsomely 
Knowles & Co., to whom we sold our | P0und in cloth, all to one address or 
illustrated book ‘‘The Kingdoms of each to a separate address, prepaid. 
Nature,” have not met with the de-| For eight dollars we will send 
mand from Unrry readers that the| UNITY one year to ten new names, and 
merit of the book justifies. Send to/| five copies each of Dr. Hale’s volumes, 
them for circulars of the book, or bet- | ‘Sunday School Stories’’ and ‘‘Sun- 
ter, send 30 cents fora cloth bound | day School Stet ss for Littl children,” 
prospectus, containing at least a hun-|the ten bg one address Oy each 
dred large engravings. The prospectus |to a separate address as pre a 
oe itself is well worth preserving, even if| prepaid. ae 
_ it does not enable the purchaser, as it} For nitty dpars ¢ af ty Cs 
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‘circulated for this week is ten thou- 


4ynumber. So much for quantity. | Clearance List of Books. 


NUMBER I 


will send UNITy one year to ten new; Here is a sample ofa three line ad- 
names and ten copies of Dr. Hedge’s  vertisement : 


volume: ‘‘ Martin Luther and other | UTLINE STUDIES WASSMES: BRYANT, 
Essays’’ (publisher’s price $2.00 a. CHARLES H. KERR & ©O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
copy), all to one address or each toa’ This would cost 36 cents a week, 


separate address prepaid. with 5 per cent. discount on an order 


If only part of the names are sent | °F 34 weeks, oo od anthargnat wy 7 

with the order, we will return receipt- yearly order, making the net price for 

‘tt ll fifty-two insertions, $16.85. | 

ed subscription cards which will be ac- flere | sar al , F | 
cepted for new subscriptions at any bade Deg, capella pestle Bi 


future time, but the full amount of ey BREAT | 5 anihth tp te tinhthsaae 
money must invariably be sent with | TEM GREAT NOVELS viiicd oy mtn jovs 
the order. | CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 

This would cost 48 cents a week, 
with 5 per cent. discount on an order 


for twenty-five weeks, or 10 per cent. 


If you do not feel safe in paying for 
ten subscriptions at once, write us for | 
special terms. Wecan offer induce- dic : page tae mR) 
ments to professional agents that will mens coll cepa Mitena ds Mees... 
make it worth their while to canvass | greta — hn oll ie: Make d 
for UNITY and our books in connection | Fiere 1s a sample of a five line ad- 

vertisement : 


with other goods, but for the main 
growth of the paper we must still look | TRUTHS For THE TIMES. 


Fifty Affirmations concerning the Relations of Christianity 
to the voluntary efforts of our friends. | titties N. KERR # CO., Pubs.y 176 Dearborn St. Chicago. 
This would cust 60 cents a week, 
Unity’s Advertising. with 5 per cent. discount on an order 
for twenty weeks, Io per cent. on one 
for thirty weeks, or 15 per cent. on a 
yearly order, making net price for 
fifty-two weeks, $26.52. 

The cost of a larger advertisement 
can easily be estimated from the dis- 


the issue at eight thousand weekly | Counts eyan anove,: os: we _ 7” 
throughout the year 1891, and it ‘,| glad to give the exact figures for any 


likely that in the latter part of the | desired space or time on application. 


year we shall frequently exceed that | 


The edition of Unity printed and 


sand copies. We have not, since the 
second week in October, 1890, printed | 
an edition of less than eight thousand 
copies any week. We shall maintain 


Unity, from the necessity of the | This list includes, first, many 
case, goes to a thinking class, and a| hooks which we have formerly: kept 


reading class. People who prefer to |in stock, but which we desire to “4 
let others do their thinking for them | close out in order to make room for Z 


have no use for UNITy. People who} our own publications, second, a lim- 
do read UNITY are alert for the best| ited number of shelf-worn books 
of what is new in literature and inven- | pot quite good enough to sell at 


tion. full retail prices, but for all practi- 

Our readers are therefore undesira-|cal purposes as good as new. We 
ble customers for those who advertise |intend to give our customers the 
lottery schemes, quack medicines, and | benefit of these prices until June 1, 
goods that obviously can not be fur-| but in a few cases we may be unable 
nished for the prices named, and in|to supply the books after our present 
the interest of these misguided adver-|stock is exhausted, and those who 
tisers, we prefer to exclude such ad-/order early will save the risk of dis- 


vertisements. appointment. 


Our readers are, from the nature of, The Altar at Home. Selections 
the case, good customers for those and P rayers for Domestic Worship. 
who advertise articles of real merit, | Retail 80 cents, net 60 cents, pos- 
and notably so for publishers and | tage 8 cents. 5} 
booksellers who advertise the more| The Doom of the Majority, by 
solid class of books. These adver-|Samuel J. Barrows. Retail, 50 
tisers usually have to pay for 80.000|Cents, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 
waste circulation in order to reach; Paul Dreifuss : his Holiday Abroad ; 
8,000 possible customers. Unrry|by John W. Allen, Jr. Re- 


carries their announcements straight tail, $1.00; a few copies slightly 
to the mark. shelf-worn at 65 cents, postage 8 


cents. 
Twenty-four sermons by Henry 
W. Bellows, D. D., selected and ed- 


attention. In this paper it is enough pine ad Pras pyro ~ 
to make the advertisement legible. cae ee Fe Aeris 


Our rate is 12 cents a line, with| ‘~The Psychic Life of Micro-Organ- 
discounts as follows fora given num-|j,,, A study in experimental psy- 
ber of lines ordered at one time for chology by Alfred Binet; retail, 75 
insertion within a year: Five per) cents, net 45 cents, postage 5 cents. 
cent on 100 lines, 10 percenton 150) Goriptureg) Hebrew and Christian. 
lines, 15 per cent on 250 lines, 20 per| Arranged and edited for young read- 
cent on 350 lines, 25 per cent om 500/ ers as an introduction to the study 
lines, 30 per cent on 1000 lines. This|of the Bible; by Edward T. Bart- ~~ 
last is the maximum discount, and|jett A. M., and John P. Peters, ~~~ 
makes the lowest net rate 8.4 cents Ph, .D,. I. The ‘Hebrew story from 
per line. ; tcreatien ‘to sd¢xile; cloth, 8vo, 545 
_ Here is a sample of a two-line adver- } pages ; retail, $1.50, net $1.00, poss > 
tisement : yas dents: ae 
S\RPOSE PS ORYPABN adres 'nT cow | “Jaimes, Vile, Blake's Kesays; retail, 

This would cost 24 cents a week;}$1:00% 7a.’ few sheif-worn copies at — 
On a yearly order it would be entitled | 50. cents net, postage 9 cents ae 
tothe per cent. dissount, thisking Jame, Vila | RMakes 
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UNITY’s space is small. In a large 
paper it is necessary to use an extra 
amount of space in order to attract 
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March 5, 1891 


The life of Jesus according to ex- 
tra-canonical sources. By Rev. Bern- 
hard Pick, Ph. D.; cloth, 189 pages, 
40 cents net, postage 6 cents. 


A memorial volume of Sacred 
Poetry, by the late Sir John Bow- 
ring, LL. D.; cloth, gilt edges, 257 
pages; slightly shelf-worn, 75 cents, 
net, postage 7 cents. 

Our Unitarian Faith explained to 
young people, by J. T. Marriott. 
London, 1890; cloth, 177 pages. 
Three copies only at 50 cents net, 
postage 5 cents; can not be supplied 
when these are gone. 

Home counsels, by Gertrude Mar- 
tineau. London, 1889; cloth, tr11 
pages, 50 cents, postage 6 cents; 
supply limited. 

Sermons preached in the First 
Church, Boston, by Rufus Ellis, 
D.D., cloth, 353 pages; retail, $1.50, 
net, $1.00, postage ro cents. 

Bird-Bolts: Shots on the Wing, by 
Francis Tiffany; cloth, 180 pages; 
retail, 75 cents; a few copies slightly 
shelf-worn at 50 cents, postage 5 
cents. 

Miss Ellis’s Mission, by Mary P. 
W. Smith; a few copies slightly 
shelf-worn, at 20 cents in paper and 
40 cents in cloth, postage 4 cents. 

Thoughts selected from the writ- 
ings of Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, by Henry A. Miles; cloth, 
32mo, 160 pages> retail, 50 cents, 
net 40 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Day Unto Day; a ‘“‘ daily strength ”’ 
book; cloth, 385 pages; retail 75 cents, 
net 55 cents, postage 5 cents. 

The Faith of a Free Church, by 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul; cloth 30 cents, pa- 
per 15 cents, postpaid. 

Egypt and Babylon, from Sacred 
and Profane sources, by George Raw- 
linson, M. A.; cloth, 8vo, 228 pages, 
net 40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

The Religions of the Ancient World, 
by George Rawlinson, M. A. ; cloth, 
Svo, 180 pages, net 40 cents, postage 
7 cents. 

Boston Unitarianism, by O. B. Froth- 
ingham ; retail $1.75. net $1.05, post- 
age 14 cents. 

The Gates Ajar, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps ; retail $1.50, net $1.05, post- 
age 10 cents. 

Sybaris and Other Homes, by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; retail, $1.25, net 
go cents, postage Io cents. 

Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley, Mac- 
millan’s edition, cloth; retail $1’oo, 
net 65 cents, postage I1 cents. 

Aspirations and Inspirations, com- 
piled by Lizzie A. Hubbard ; cloth, 
white and gold, 246 pages; retail 
$1.00, net 65 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Nora: or, a NDoll’s House and 
Ghosts, by Henrik Ibsen ; translated 
by Frances Lord; retail 75 cents, net 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Tangled ; a novel by Rachel Carew ; 
cloth, 218 pages ; net 45 cents, postage 
8 cents. 

The Old Farm Home; a Shadow 
ofa Poem. By Abbie M. Gannett ; 
cloth, 12mo, gilt top; retail 75 cents, 
net 45 cents, postage 5 cents. 

F. Max Mueller on the Science of 
Thought; cloth, 8vo; retail 75 cents, 
net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Pebbles, Pearls and Gems of the 
Orient, gathered and arranged by 
Charles D. B. Mills; cloth, 12mo, full 
gilt; retail $1.50 ; three copies slightly 
shelf-worn, at 95 cents, postage Io 
cents. 

The Book of the Beginnings, Social 
Studies and Philistinism ; three vol- 
umes by R. Heber Newton; retail 
$1.00 each, net 70 cents each, postage 
8 cents each. . coke 

Womanhood ; Lectures on woman's 
work in the world, by R. Heber 


Newton; retail $1.25, wet go Cents, 


ge 10 cents.) ) 
Twenty-five sexmons 0 
five Years; by: Wilham [!. 


. 


_fetail. $2.00; a few copies. slightly, 
soiled as to cover, at $1.25, postage 


V4 cents. 
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Noyes’s Translation of the New 
Testament; retail $1.50, net $1.10, 
postage 12 cents. 

Noyes’s Translation of the He- 
brew Prophets; 2 volumes; retail 
$2.50, net $1.80, postage 20 cents. 

Faith and Freedom, by Stopford 
A. Brooke; retail $1.50; a few copies 
slightly shelf-worn at 95 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 

Natural Religion, by the author 
of ‘‘Ecce Homo’”’; retail $1.25, net 
go cents, postage Io cents. 

Joseph Tuckerman on the Eleva- 
tion of the Poor; with an introduc- 
tion by E. E. Hale; retail $1.25, 
net 80 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Life in Heaven; Sixth Edition; 
retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 8 
cents. 

Three Phases of Modern Theol- 
ogy: Calvinism, Unitarianism, Lib- 
eralism ; by Joseph Henry Allen, 
A. M.; paper, 8vo; retail 35 cents; 
a few shelf-worn copies at 22 cents, 
postage 4 cents. 

The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel: External Evidences, by 
Ezra Abbott, D.D.; retail 75 cents; 
a few copies slightly shelf-worn at 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

In Nazareth Town and Other Poems, 
by John W. Chadwick ; retail $1.00, 
net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Ethical Religion, by William Mack- 
intire Salter; retail $1.50, net 
$1.00, postage 10 cents. 

Fundamental Problems, by Dr. 
Paul Carus, Editor of 7he Open Court; 
retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 
ro cents. 

The Evolution of Immortality, 
by Dr. C. T. Stockwell; retail 60 
cents; a few copies of the second 
edition, soiled as to cover but other- 
wise perfect, for 30 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Evolution and Christianity, by J. 
C. F. Grumbine; cloth, beveled 
edges, retail 30 cents; a few shelf- 
worn copies at 15 cents, postage 4 
cents. 

The Modern Sphinx and some of 
her Riddles, by Minot J. Savage; 
retail $1.00; a few shelf-worn copies 
at 65 cents, postage Io cents. 

The Data of Ethics, by Herbert 
Spencer; cloth, octavo, good bind- 
ing but fine type; retail 60 cents, 
net 35 cents, postage 7 cents. Also 
Spencer’s Education and Progress, 
bound in one volume; uniform with 
‘The Data of Ethics’; retail 75 
cents, net 45 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Hypnotism: its History and Pre- 
sent Development, by Fredrik Bjorn- 
strom, M. D.; uniform binding with 
the above, but handsomely printed 
from large open type; net 60 cents, 
postage 1o cents. 

Channing’s Works; 1060 octavo 
pages; cloth, 75 cents net, postage 
24 cents. Channing’s Life, uniform 
with the Works, at sameprice. Only 
a few of each on hand. 

The Safe Side: a Theistic Refu- 
tation of the Divinity of Christ, by 
Richard M. Mitchell; cloth, 385 
octavo pages; retail $1.50, met 85 
cents, postage 15 cents. 

Religion and Science as Allies, 
by Rev. James T. Bixby; paper, 
226 pages; retail 30 cents; a few 
copies soiled as to cover only at 15 
cents net, postage 5 cents. 

Gyppy: the Story of a Dog, by 
Helen Ekin Starrett; leatherette 
binding, white and gold, gilt top; 
retail 50 cents, net 30 cents, postage 
. cents. 

Self-Culture, by James Freeman 
Clarke; retail $1.50, net $1.05, 
postage 12 cents. 

Views of Religion, by Theodore 
Parker; cloth, octavo, 466 pages, 
75 cents net, postage 18 cents. 

: In Darkest England, by General 
Hooth; one cloth copy at 60 cents 
net,. .pastage 12 cents; one paper 
rever slightly soiled, at 30 


cents ‘net,’ postage 6 cents. 
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The Factors of Organic Evolution, ! 


by Herbert Spencer; paper; retail 
15 cents, net 10 cents, postage 
2cents. A Half Century of Science, 
by Prof. Huxley and Grant Allen, 
same price. We have also a pum- 
ber of copies of the Humboldt Li- 
brary to close out at the same dis- 
count, but not enough of one kind 
to advertise. Our customers in the 
city should call at once to make 
their selection before all are gone, 
as we do not intend to renew our 
stock, 

Tolstoi’s two recent books, ‘‘ The 
Fruits of Culture’’ and ‘‘ Church and 
State’; retail 25 cents each; our 
price for the two, 35 cents, postage 9 
cents. ' 

Out of town customers must remit 
amount of postage named in each 
case, besides the net price of books, 
unless ordering enough books to go by 
express. Remit by Express, Money 
Order, Bank Draft or Postal Order. 
Postal Notes and stamps are at the 
risk of the sender. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


This is what is said of a little book written 
by Miss Eva H. Walker of Chicago. She 
prepared it originally as a lecture and de- 
livered it before All Souls church of this 
city, where she has been and still is a patient, 
faithful and successful teacher. This little 
book is called INSPIRATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER—a subject upon which Miss 
Walker is competent to speak; and so many 
papers, including UNiITy of Jan. 22, have 
commended it so highly that it is useless to 
further talk of it to readers of UNITY. It 
will be sent to any one on receipt of fen cents. 
Or it will be sent FREE OF CHARGE for the 
next THIRTY Days to any one ordering of 
us any book or periodical. See our adv. else- 
where and our notice at the head of ‘‘Study 
Table.’? We respectfully solicit correspond- 
ence and shall do our best to make every- 
thing satisfactory. Address: 

W. W. KNOWLES & Co., 
204 Dearborn St. ,CHICAGO. 
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con- 

tains 1,000,000 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 

‘SHE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 
Or eleven one-cent 


Send a Silver Dim stamps, and we will 


send you by return mail a cloth-bound English 
ionary of 320 pages, containing 32,000 wordsand 
hases, and 670 small engravings. The book con- 


tains some advertisements, otherwise it could not be 


sold at the price, as the postage alone is four cents. 
We have only a limited number and desire to close 
them out atonce. Address Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Houghton, Mittin & Co.'s 


New Books. 


lhe Sisters Lragedy, 
With Other Poems, Lyrical 


and Dramatic. By T. B. ALDRICH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A Browning Gutde- 
Book. 
A Guide-Book to the Poetic 


and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. Crown 8vo, 
It top, $2.00; with sets of Browning, 


A Sappho of Green 
and other 


Springs, 
Stortes. 


By Bret HARTE. 
$1.25. 


ln .the Cheevring- Up 


Business. 
By Mary C. LEE. $1.25. 


A charming story of cheerful helpers, by 
the author of ‘“‘A Quaker Girl of Nan- 
tucket.”’ 


francis Wayland. 


Vol. 4 of American Religious Lead- 
ers. By Professor JAMES O. MurRRAY, of 
Princeton. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
An excellent book on an illustrious edu- 
cator and a great religious leader. 


Lhe Crystal Button. 


Or, Adventures of Paul Prognosis in 
the Forty-ninth Century. By CHAUNCEY 
THOMAS. $1.25. 

This story is a long look forward to the 
vast progress which may be made in the next 
three thousand years, through the orderly 
evolution of the forces and intelligence now 
operating in science, and in the realm of 
humane and religious thought. 


Captains of Industry. 


Second Series. By JAMES PARTON. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Brief biographies of nearly fifty persons 
who, in various ways, have contributed to 
the world’s resources for progress. 


The Biglow Papers. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. First 
and Second Series in one volume. /op- 
ular Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


Young Maids and Old. 


A Novel by CLARA LouIsE BurRnN- 
HAM. Liverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


Lowell’s Works. 


NEW RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. 4 vols. 
POLITICAL ESSAYS, 1 vol. 
LITERARY AND POLITICAL AD- 

DRESSES, | vol. 

POEMS, 4 vols. 

The last volume of prose has a very full 
index, and the last volume of poems has a 
table of first lines. 

10 vols. crown 8vo, $1.50 each. The set, 
$15.00. 


By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 
STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
Dr. Le BARON AND HIS 
DAUGHTERS. 
Three historical novels of the old Plym- 
outh Colony. Each, $1.25. 
Speaking of ‘‘Standish of Standish,’’ the 
Nation said : 


‘The beautiful directness and 
the splendid picture-events in w 
art and are not made small, the 
hat old colon 
from the on 
novels o 


16mo. 


urity of its style, 
ch great men form 
thos with which 
life is invested, all unite to demand 
ng class of rea such praise as few 
the year deserve.” 


*,* For sale all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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UNITY. 


Catalogue of Religious and Miscellaneous Books Published and Sold by 


Charles H. Kerr & Co.. 


175 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Any book advertised in this paper sent by mail or express, prepaid to any address in 


the United States or the Universal Postal Union promptly on receipt of price. 


count except to the trade. 


——_—_————_—— 
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A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16m0., pp. 191. 30 cents. 

“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—Cze- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art.”—PAiladelphia American. 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. 

“ For wih agi § of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press,” —Zhe Open Court. 


Circumstances Beyond Control. 
The remarkable experience of an un- 
romantic individual with a romantic 
name. By Luther H. Bickford. Paper, 
square 15mo., 146 pages, 30 cents. 

“Circumstances Beyond Control” wiil 
hold deeply engrossed every reader who takes 
itup. The theory of hypnotism as an agent 
in the perpetration of crime is very deftly 
worked into a little story that is breezy and 
entertaining throughout.—Hvening Wtsconsin. 


The Morals of Christ.—By Aus- 
tin Bierbower. A comparison with 
the contemporaneous systems of 
Mosaic, Pharisaic and Greco-Roman 
ethics. Paper, 16mo., 200 pages. 50 
cents. 


Religion and Science as Allies, 
or Similarities of Scientific and Rell- 
gious Knowledge. By James Thomp- 
son Bixby. New paper edition, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents; cloth edition 50 
cents 


The reconciliation of science and religion is 
always a fascinating theme and it has never 
been treated with more interest than by Mr. 
Bixby.—Péhiladelphia Press 


A Grateful Spirit and other Ser. 
mons. By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 
12m0, 303 pages, $1.00. 


It is with a “grateful spirit” that we take 
this volume up or lay itdown. Once more it 
proves what high religiousness is possible in 
connection with the most radical thought.— 
Chrisiian Register. 

Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a 
pure and true strain, but a poet as well, and 
his moralizing on life is neither trite nor dry ; 
itis such as tostrengthen a deep and sober 
confidence in the Eternal Righteousness — 
Literary World. 


Legends from Storyland. By 
James Vila Blake. Cloth, square 
16mo, 87 pages, 50 cents. 

This volume gives us fourteen legends 
which would have been charmingly told if 
the author had not spoiled them by an intro- 
duction of Unitarian and other teaching.— 
Ihe Interior (Presbyterian.) 

His story-telling is delightful, thoroughly 
simple and clear, and highly calculated to thor- 


oughly interest and entertain children.— 
Buffalo Times. 


Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. Two volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188 pages; 

Ssays, 216 pages; $1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange 
to say, both in the same man; especially 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems a born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary 

- Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 

We can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 


deavoring to make a special study of the 


—- 


by Mary E. Burt. 
ment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning.—Selected and arranged 
Imitation parch- 


Robert Browning’s Poetry: Out- 
line gtudies prepared by the Chicago 
Browning Society. 50 12mo pages; 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


“An unpretentious and creditable piece of 
work.”—The Critic. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, aud 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. <A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5ocents. 


The poem which gives the book its title i: 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—P/iladelphia Record, 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely - treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Neu 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems. 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at tires a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton 
Torch.—By Florence M. Campbell. 


cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, $1.00. 

It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle 
grace and thoughtful feeling, and not only 
commands respect, but holds the interest to the 
end. The writer has a purpose in view, but 
does not permit herself to become either 
priggish or pedantic in pursuit of that pur- 
pose.—Chicago Herald, 


A romance. 
1zmo, 249 


The Auroraphone. 
By Cyrus Cole. Cloth, 
pages, $1.00. 

The fact that we are living in an age of 
scientific discovery and invention, of advanc 
ing ideas in regard to social problems, seems 
io furnish stimulus to idealistic romance wri 
ters, and, consequently, the trend of imagina- 
tive literature to-day is in the direction of pos 
sible future scientific discovery, socialist re- 
form and occult wonders. Of the many such 
attempts at scientific romance writing, “The 
Auroraphone,” by Cyrus Cole, lately pub 
lished, is one of the most successful in its 
treatment. It is sprightly in style, sensible in 
logic, and sci ntific in its denouements.— 
Religio Philosophical Fournal. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone 
and other Rhymes.—By W. C. R. 
Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages. 

Pervaded by the Irish love of humor and 
appreciation of the ludicrous, they are thor 
oughly bright and entertaining —Bosto» 
Fournal. 


Flowers of the Spirit. By Ella 
A. Giles. A book of original verses. 


Cloth, square 18mo, 93 pages, $1.00. 


The pretty little volume is finding ready 
sales in the northwest. The one poem, 
“Little Blue Shoes,” has received praises 
enough to make the book a success, even 
were there no other of equal merit.—Wew 
Orleans City tem. 


Evolution and Christianity.— 
A Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. 
Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, 30 
cents. 


‘Mr, Grumbine’s statements are sound and 
well put. His book is the fruit of wide read- 
ing and investigation. It is a helpful one, is 
fae i interesting reading, and its presen- 
tation of the relation between evolution and 
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—Buffalo Express, . * 
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_The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful—By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight e sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness ,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E. Willard says of it: ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ e The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
mygown, that I wrotea little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, | 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered that a 
Methodist, like myself , would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildlv inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his:classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him 
At this, the young man had tlie grace tu write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first mote came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the second.” 


The Genius of Galilee.—An his- 
torical novel. By Anson Uriel Han- 
cock, Cloth, 12mo, 507 pages, $1.50. 


A companion piece for Wallace's ‘Ben Hur” 
is Hancock’s “Genius of Galilee.” In these 
two books are set forth the two points of view 
from which the forces of opposing thought 
are approaching Christianity—the one accept 
ing the letter of Scripture, the other reducing 
the whole story to a basis of pure naturalism, 
around which during the first century and a 
half of our era there gathered a mass of legend 
and Alexandrian’ speculation.—/Pittsburg 
Limes. 


Written by a broad-minded, liberal thinker, 
who though profoundly religious (in the true 
acceptation of the word) is not blind to the 
facts which recent research and scientific dis 
coveries have disclosed... The book as a 
story is very interesting, and will be read with 
delight by thousands. Not the least of its 
value, however, lies in the fact that it touches 
on the life of Jesus from the view entertained 
by representatives of the “New Theology.”— 
Lhe Arena, 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince 
vf Denmark, us found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of 
the Twelfth Century. By George P. 
Hansen, late United States Consul at 
Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie 
8. Simons. Square 1Smo, 57 pages, 
paper, 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. 

Mr. Hansen had complete access to the 
public records and rare manuscripts at Elsi- 
nore and Copenhagen, and has constructed, 
as the result of these labors. a rarely interest- 


ing and delightful drochure.— : renton State 
Gazette. 


_ A Study of Primitive Christian- 
ity.—By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, oc- 
tavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
$1.25. 

Doctor Janes is evidentiy a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail\to be impressed 
with the care,. the honesty, the faithfulness, 
the impartiality, the love of truth, the con- 
servatism exhibited throughout this admirable 
volume. . We commend the book, not 
only to Unitarians, but to all who are willing 


to trace, or to see traced in a masterly man- ; than average poet 


ner, the operation of natural causes, of race, ; real poetic merit—each a body of thought — 


politics, and social conditions generally, upon 
the rise and 


rogress of Christianity.— 
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Practical Piety.—Four sermons 
delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sub- 
jects, “ The Economies of Religion,” 
“ Bread versus Ideas,” “™ Present 
Sanctities,” “ The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 15mo., 60 
pages, 30 cents. 


The author has an epigrammatic habit of 
speech, coupled with a facility of illustration 
and a quickness of fancy not often found in 
sermon-writers, and his views of the relations 
of religion to modern conditions and everyday 
needs appeal to the average lay mind as re 
inarkably sensible —Oakland Enquirer. 


Theodore Parker.—A _ Lecture. 
By Samuel Johnson. Cloth, 8vo, 78 


pages, $1.00. 

Certainly one of the richest biographies, 
one of the most inspiring books of the year. 
It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, 
clearness and power, and it must re-awaken 
the thoughtful and the loving to the life ofone 
of the world’s most candidly and bravely 
thoughtful, one of the world’s most deeply 
and tenderly loving. Every man and woman 
of thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it 
will give a nobler standard of judgment and 
a finer appreciation of the minister's work.— 
Universalist Record 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 
other Poems. By Benjamin 5S. Parker. 
[2mo, 310 pages, full Russia, $2.00; 
cloth, $1.50. ? 

Includes some unpretentious verses of de. 
cided poetical merit.—Liter ary World, 

He sings like a wood-bird, because he has 
something to sing, and this is one of the great 


merits ot this modest volume —Cincnna/i 
J 1mes-Star 


Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man.— 
ly Theodore Parker. Selected from 
aotes of unpublished sermons, by Ru- 


fus Leighton. Cloth, 12mo0., 430 
pages. $1.25. 


The Social Status of European 
and American Women. By Kate Byam 
Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. Square, 
15mo, 47 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

A capital little brochure for people who 


take a -erious interest in the tendencies of 
American societv.— Mew Yors ludependent. 


The Faith of Faiths and its 
Foundations.—| Former title, “Show 
us the Father.”\Contents: The Change 
of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Sav- 
age; The Fullness of God, Samuel R. 
Calthrop; The Unity of God, Henry 
M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Eth- 
ics, William C. Gannett; Religion from 
the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Paper 16mo. 170 pages, 50 cents. 


A volume of very brilliant discourses from 
rominent Western and Eastern Unitarians. 
tis neatly printed and will be read with in- 

terest for its literary attractions.—Zhe Untver- 
salist. 


There is a unity of purpose and thought 
running through these papers, which is to 
demonstrate the being, unity and fullness of 
God. As the names they bear indicate, each 
of these papers is a masterpiece of eloquent 
writing.—Cf&ristian at Work. 


Interesting for the free thought and fervor 
which brighten and warm its pages.—The 
Inquirer, London. 


An excellant summary ofthe best and 


most characteristic thought ofourage,....a_— 


striking and significant illustration of what the 
New Faith tends to produce,—its fearlessness, 
its utter sincerity, the absence of all special 
pleading, its poetry its eloquence, its zeal and 
ove for humanity.—Chrisitan Register. 


Wind Flowers.—By Luella D. 
Smith. Cloth, 18mo., 235 pages. 
$1.00. 


A collection of poems, all of more 


ability... . 


smoothly and poetically materialized, and will 


be read and re-read with increasing pleasur 
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Liberty and Life. —By E. P. Powell, 
author of “Our Heredity from God.” 
Contents: Life and Death; what they 
are; SinaCrime Against Life; Right- 
eousness Obedience to Law; Sinning 
Against the Holy Spirit; A Sound 
Mind inaSound Body; Is the Average 
Life Worth the Living? The True, 
The Beautiful and the Good; Not Al- 
lopathy nor Homeopathy, but Sympa- 
thy; The True Life; The Doing 
Creed; The Keys; A Bundle of Para- 
doxes; A Substitute for Orthodoxy; 
The Two Theologies; Natural Moral 
Compensation; Character; The Relig- 
ion of the Future; New Years in 1982. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 208, 75 cents. 


Remarkable for its boldness of thought and 
its terse, vigorous sentences. ‘lhe author is 
not orthodox in his creed, but his words 
breathe reverence for his conception of God, 
for humanity and for the teachings of Jesus. 
Especially strong is his argument that the 
wilful wasting of life is sin, and his graphic 
and poetic portrayal of the constant expendi 
ture of life, through which men live by being 
able to die -Each thought, and word and 
action, he says, costs life, and men live grandly 
as they are able to die grandly and rapidly. 
The book shows evidences of research and 


study and is interesting throughout.— Newark 
Evening News. 


The Unending Genesis ; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 
pounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 18mo., I11 pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so clearly 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and proving 
also how one over-ruling power works through 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for aa knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate—J/rs. L. 
F. Furness,in Unily. 


From Over the Border.—A book 
of prophecies and fancies concerning 
the life to come. By Benj. G. Smith. 
Cloth, 16mo, 235 pages, $1.00. 


Without the inventiveness and daring of 
Gates Ajar, or the fascinating realism of Zhe 
Little Pilgrim, it goes deeper into an exposi- 
tion of the future state. ... The theory is, 
that a constant tendency to higher moral and 
intellectual improvement rules the future. 
The person who relates his experience in the 
new region is shown the modes of life of fam- 
ilies and communities in several states of 
advancement, and is permitted glimpses of the 


' celestial city, which a rarer and finer spiritual 


culture will, by and by, fit him to inhabit. To 
those who are fond of speculating upon such 
themes, these pages will have attractions. 
Hardly had this lovingly written and beauti 
fully made book been given to the public, 
when the author himself passed over the bor- 
der, having died late in December, at the age 
of seventy-four.—Literary World. 


American Protectionist’s Man- 
ual.—By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 
200 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 
* Abundant material for economic discussion, 


collected with painstaking care,and the con. 
clusions irrefragable—New York Tribune. 


We commend the work to all who wish a 
better understanding and clearer views of 
these important auestions.—Chicago Evening 
Fournal, 


Progress from Poverty.—A Ke- 
view and Criticism of Henry George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty” and “ Protec- 
tion and Free Trade.” By Giles B. 
Stebbins. Square 18mo., 64 pages, 
paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 

Mr. Stebbins is one of the best authorities 
in the land upon economic issues, clear and 
precise in his statements, and has an irrefut- 


able way of putting his propositions.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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NITARIAN BELIEF! 


8 AUTHORS, setting forth 

and basis of fellowship of the 

li mailed for 25 cents. _ 
175 Dearborn 


&t., Chicago. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 
Suggestions of an individual immor- 
tality based upon our organic and life 
history. By C. T. Stockwell. Third 
edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 
104 pages, 60 cents. 


With a very few exceptions, not injurious to 
his argument, we have read with great pleas- 
ure and profit this singularly attractive essay. 
—Unitarian Review. 

One of the most suggestive and best devel 
oped essays on personal immortality which 
later years have produced.—Literary World 


Aphorisms,.—By Edward Owings 
Towne. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 47 
pages, 50 cents. 


Muny of its Aphorisms are witty and orig. 
ina!,and some are very shrewd and wise.— 
Salurday Evening Herald. 

A neat little volume of short pithy sent- 
ences. * * Many of them are original, 
sparkling in wit, and good to remember.— 
inter-Ocean. 

The very process of finding fault with some 
of its always pithy and suggestive sentences, 
will help us to new and fresh gleams of 
thought —Chicago Times. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—A 
series of religious meditations or aspira- 
tions. By James H. West. Paper, 
Square 18mo, 69 pages, 20 cents. 


Free from the mechanism of ritual or lit. 
urgy, and yet saturated throughout with the 
devoutness of one who feels both the mystery 
of the world and the glory of the revelation 
that shines through its clouds. The book is 


not only ethical, but is profoundly religious.— 
Christian Register. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


Unity Clubs. 
EE tea eee oe oe ea 
Robert BMrowning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
COG, . COIR inn tciantndioapnameintintanaisien 
Outline Studies in G@eorge Eliot. By 
TEA. To WOM edkicineedcntiandt aces anda 
The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 
Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Gigs B. 
STEBBINS 
Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Wr tcet hin ntladeisandupiodasaheoe 
The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
by Lity A. Lone 
Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. 33 8 2 ae ae 

- Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. 
Th Di. alidtid ath ah magntis ahs edmeniun 
The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By Georce L. Fox 
Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WuLLiaM F. ALLEN.. 
Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MAREAN.. 
The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. vy ey LLoyp JONES.......... 
History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Direr. By ELLen D. Hace... 
aby foun C History and Thought. 


By Emma ENDICOTT 


By JENKIN 


5. 
Dy Foun C. LRARWED ..c<ccccccccccoccccecs 
“se ies of Holland. 


EAD 
Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK J, 
WE ARLE bd dddindncBiietabicécnnecdean 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 110 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method vo. 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


_“*The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty."’—Public Opinion. 

_**Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 

unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Keal- 
ists.""—Watts'’s Literary Guide. 
_ “Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all Netbeans readers to follow him 
with pleasure.'’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By Alfred 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘* The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts."’ 
—New York 77rzdune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F-. Ma. 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


“They are the ripe expression of a life-lon; 
laborin the study of the Science of Language.’ 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
he eg of the idea of God in human thought and 

istory. 


“‘An effort to purify our idea of God."’—Zite- 
rary World, London. 

‘The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvment.”""— Watts's Literary Guide,London. 


MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 
tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. ice, 
10 cents. 


‘*In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.’’—Ziste News, Chicago. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDIT A Dock fox 


mother. Cloth. 383 large mail. ~ 
CHARLES H, KKRR & CO, , Pubs. , 175 Dearborn Bi., Chieago. 
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Dollar Clearance Sale. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 


noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, | 


hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E. P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending u 
anew name for a year with $1.00. 


} 


' 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. | 


III pages, 25 cents. 


Practical Piety.— Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 60 pages, 1o cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 


The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 
M.A. Pittock. 25 cents, 


Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 
of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. 10 cents. 


Truths for the Times,.—Abbot. to cents. 
Lecture on the Bible.—Voysey. tocents. 
Christian Propagandisim.—Abbot. to cents. 
God in the Constitution.—Bradford. to cents. 
Compulsory Education.--Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven.—Frothingham. 5 cents. 
The God of Science.—Abbot. tro cents. 
On the Vision of Heaven.—Newman. 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. to cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. t1ocents. 


The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, roc 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 
iii. The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5cents; v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 


The Proposed Christian Amendment 
the Constitution.—By Francis E. Abbot. 


Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. to cents. 


The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. 


5 cents 


to 


5c. 


Remember this is a clearance sale. 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 
have about 50 full sets, aud when part of the pam. 
phiets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address. 


Charles H. Kerr 8 Qo., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E.' Hale. 


‘* Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the DP gb directions under which they wrote,”’ 
— Dr. Hale’s Preface. 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
tor the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for cometbine woul, and they are ssidens ‘deap 
pointed. Mr, Hale alwavs writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia ltem. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people.— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai 
to profit as well as interest.— Boston ‘fournal of Educa 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1 0o 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we des‘re to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

A:fdress: 


CHARLES H, RERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


Ry Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber.- 
nard Whitman. 


‘Lwenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type or, 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CLARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
Price per dozen does not include postage...4k3 
I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells. 
Il Home Life. Mrs; Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. L. Head. 


III. School Life. By Mrs. F.B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 
Vv. Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
Gannett. 15 


America. By W. C. cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Vi. Theodore Parker, andthe Liberal Movement 
in Ameri R. A. Griffin, 


ca. 15 cents; 
per dozen, 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. ByJ. Ll. Jonea 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 4 


VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
IX. The story of the English New Testament. 
By N.P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bile (Old Testament). By 
N n M. Mann. 15 cts.; perdozen, $1.25. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. 1 M. Simmons. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 
SIT. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


XV. 
XVI. 
XVIL. 
<VIIL. 


pe SBanOOe oF venue. Part I. In Jesus’ 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 
Home. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part ITI. In Naza- 
reth Town. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jern- 
salem, and After. 


These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


The Seven Great Religious Teachers. 


By 
J. Li. Jones. 5 cents. 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 
nnings: the ends and the Truer 

stories. With outline ofthe whole course. 

15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 

Six Years in Sunday-school. No. 2. 

the Home. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 
“Sayings of Jesus.” 19 cards, illuminated, & 
cents. 


XXII. In 


‘“* Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, li 
cents. 

**Corner-Stones of Character.’ 12 tinted cards 
with photo, 20 cents. 

‘Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 
cents. 

“School Life.” 12 cards, illaminated, 20 cents. 
G, D, E, correspond to series J, II, IIl., of 
Uni‘y Lessons: to be used together on “ Uni 
form Lesson” Plan. @ 

‘Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cords. 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. rchasers may 0 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving to»ach 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards 


for 1 cent. ; 
A sample package of the above named lessons and 
ye leper 4 will be sent upon order, for $1.00 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 
+ combat per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 


Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, lf 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Unity Festivals._A book of Special Services— 
ter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christeni and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 


hundred, $15.00. 
Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flowes 


and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents 


oer hundred, $2.50. 
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THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


4 pamphlet of 70 containing chapters 
extracted from the Memork oF Ezra STILEs 
ple et by - son, W. C. GANNETT. F.. valua 

ition to Sunday-sch or olde: 

p afidificn to Penton ceneee ee al Uoleert 


holars who wi 
ao ‘and the Transcendental Movement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 


An Outline for such study-classesisalso ready. Priee 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
- 275 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. 


MARTIN LUTHER 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE. 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin. 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to furm a yen of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
vyears,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volum e of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of ow or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
~ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


(QU HEREDITY FROM cop 


in popular and readable shape. with its appli- 
cations to morals and religion. These applications 
are further carried out in the author's latest book. 


- P. POWELL, is an epoch 


marking book. The proofs of evolution 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. Retail price of Our 
Heredity from God, $1.75; Liberty and Life, 75 cents 
To any one mentioning this advertisement we wil! 
send the two books prepaid for $2.00. 

A special paper edition of Liberty and Life will 
be sent free to any one sending $1.00 for a new 
yearly subscription to our liberal religious 
woekly, UNITY. . 

CHARLES H, KERK & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chieago, 
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WE should distrust the leaders who 
ask us to denounce that which de- 
serves respect; or to respect that which 
leads to degeneracy and disintegration 
of character. 


THE vocation of the true minister, 
says Phillips Brooks, is one that brings 
both joy and discouragement to its 
possessor. ‘‘ The man who gives him- 
self to other men can never be a wholly 
sad man; but no more can he be a 
man of unclouded gladness.’’ Men 
are consecrated in this life, he adds, 
neither wholly to joy nor wholly to 
sorrow, but to ‘‘a divine idea anda 
profound obedience.”’ 


WE agree with the Advance that 
‘‘never before was there so much 
preaching in the world as now, and 
never did preaching do more good,’’ 
though it is possible we might not whol- 
ly agree with our orthodox contem- 
porary as to the exact nature of the 
best preaching. But we feel no alarm 
or distrust over the charges of ‘‘ materi- 
alistic,’’ ‘‘agnostic,’’ ‘‘skeptical,’’ 
etc., preferred against the present age 
by the timid admirers of an older time 
and creed. Never was the world so 
alive and stirring with great thoughts 
as to-day, and it is in this intellectual 
life of our era we find its greatest relig- 
ious hope and promise. The thought- 
ful mind can never rest satisfied with 
negative statements of any kind, 
though it must inevitably meet and 
deal with, not shirk and ignore them. 
As soon as we understand the merits 
of the whole man,judge him, not piece- 
meal, separating one part of his nature 
from another, but in the unity of his 
entire nature, physical, intellectual, 
Spiritual, we shall cease to fear the de- 
cay of his religious affections, know- 
ing they are as inseparably connected 
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with the rest of his being, as the 
_plant’s flower to leaf, stem and root. 


_| rence Barrett, defends the right of the 
‘| clergy to attend dramatic representa- 
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wretched: He is a pauper who can 


enjoy no one’s gladness but his own. 
| This is the true function of sympathy, 
—-by it we lay hold of the gladness of 
the world. Our sympathy with chil- 
dren keeps us young. There is asub- 
iect for a sermon in this conception of 


Vyschnegradsky, who finds that the | of the nature and function of sym- 
commercial and monetary interests of | pathy. 
the empire demand the cessation of | 
a policy which enforces the banish- 
ment of its wealthiest and most indus- 
trious citizens. The Advocate says the 
exodus has assumed proportions which 


make it almost as complete as the ex- | for February publishes a number of 
odus from Egypt. The large contribu- | open letters on the subject, all of a 
_tion made by Baron Hirsch for the bene- commendatory character, unaccom- 
fit of Russian refugees, and the action panied with protest or apology. The 
of a Jewish society in San Francisco in | \Va¢ion considers the new step a ‘‘turn- 
raising $1,000,000 to purchase a tract|ing point in the history of women 
of land in Western Mexico for the set-| physicians in this country,’’ offering 
tlement of the same will operate to en- | them advantages for more extended 
courage the emigration of the Jews | study than has before been open to 
to more favorable climes. |them on this side of the Atlantic, 
which may be fairly compared with 
‘those to be found in the European 
‘universities and hospitals. It says, 
truly, that ‘‘the secret of* women’s 
rauk in medicine, as women, depends 
upon the ability of the best women to 
hold their own by the side of the best 


THE REFORM ADVOCATE, whose in- 
itial number we have elsewhere no- 
ticed, inclines to credit the rumor 
that the Czar of Russia has determined 
to end the repressive measures against 
the Jews; being induced to this step, 
it is said, by his minister of finance, 


THE recent admission of women to 


many high quarters. 


>) 


PROFESSOR SWING, himself an in- 
timate friend of one great actor, Law- 


‘tions, though the obligation to ‘‘select 
| carefully and go openly’’should always 
be observed. Religion cannot array 
‘itself against art in any field. He re-|men.’’ The fitness of woman for the 
| peats a story of Edwin Booth’s to the practice of the healing art, her skill and 
effect that certain clergymen in New | usefulness in the sick-room, isa closed 
York often attended his theatre but | question. The opening of the post- 
hid themselves behind the curtains of | graduate courses of an institution like 
a box, or were disguised in business | the Johns Hopkins will help deter- 
suits. ‘‘It is better,’’ says the preacher | mine her ability as a student of medical 
of Central church, ‘‘for the clergy to | science. 


, : : 
wait for a good play and then goinat| As was seen in the Notes from the 


the front door, as into a temple of art.’’ | Field in a recent number of Unrry, the 
He deplores the low standards, both in | [jjinois Conference has put its secre- 


composition and performance, of most tary into the field. For the first time 


operas, and the artificial adjuncts of | since Mr. Effinger abandoned the state 


much dressing, idle talk between the | work for the larger field of the W. U. 


acts, and fashionable frivolity, con-|(C_ the State Conference has the full 
nected with operatic representation, | time of a man, and that man young, 


whose chief features are the singing of strong, earnest and competent. Mr. 
a solo or two by some renowned artist.| Duncan leaves the Sheffield-Buda 
‘‘Much of the opera is only a desert| feld for the state work with the in- 
constructed for the purpose of display-| dorsement and backing, we believe, 
ing an oasis.” of every Unitarian minister in the 

WE need a new institution—a kind | state. He is ready to go hither and 
of Letter Exchange, where the good, | yon, to speak and sing our faith. He 
sweet, brave things said in private | believes it wise to carry it ‘‘for one 
correspondence could be first de-per-| night only’’ or for permanent lodg- 
sonalized and then cast abroad as| ment, as circumstances may warrant 
epistles to the world. For instance, | in any place or town, from the cross- 
some one besides the receiver ought} roads school-house up to the capital 


to share this song from a prison win-/|of the state. Now let all help him. 
dow in the East. It comes from a/Let us hold up his hands. The 
once western minister who has been|A. U. A. meets the churches half- 


confined by crippling sickness now for| way. Every dollar the churches give 


nigh a year: ; means two dollars for the treasury. 
‘With the exception of the year 


that the little one died, this has been 
the hardest year of my life, and yet 
it has been full of blessings. I am 
amazed that there is so much to enjoy 
—the beauty of the world, the sure 
movement andgrowth of man. How 
much there is to be interested in ! 
The provision made for the life of the 
soul, for the affections, is infinite. I 
am surprised when I contemplate the 
wealth, the variety, the infinitude of 
life’s possibilities; what heights, what 
ideals solicit the soul! I have been 
thinking lately of the value to us of 
our sympathies. I do not mean simply 
our sympathy with those who suffer, 
or while they suffer, but our sym- 
pathies with the joys, hopes, glad- 
ness, success, prosperity of others. I 
enjoy my neighbor’s health, I rejoice 
in his gladness, I share his joy ; and 


at once that he may expect some- 
thing, and how much, and then let us 
give Mr. Duncan work todo. Every 
isolated reader of Unity in Illinois 
has a right to look upon Mr. Duncan 
as pastor, to seek his help and con- 
tribute to the work. Let there be 
movement all along the line. 


A PRIVATE letter from an active 
pastor of a successful church in our 
western field says,‘‘While I am writ- 
ing let me add that to a man the senti- 
ment here is with those who demand 
the utmost freedom in all matters per- 
taining to religion. Given freedom, 
fellowship and character, what else is 
there in the universe to attain to or 
strive for? But we don’t like contro- 
versy, especially when it seems to us 
useless. The conviction is general 
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there is so much health, joy, gladness, | 
that there is no excuse for our being 


here that if you could succeed in per- 
suading some of the too ready contro- 
versialists to ‘ring off,’ the only re- 
maining question would be one of 
business policy which could certainly 
be amicably adjusted.’’ Thisisa plea 


neither strange nor new in the history 


the Johns Hopkins Medical School has | 
| ¥ hel | 
excited widespread interest and been | them are the banners of progress borne 
| the subject of approving comment in | 


The Century | 


———— 


Let Mr. Covell, the treasurer, know | 


‘cause unpopular, 
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of the church. Some of the great 
strains of history have been dismissed 
with a smile under the condemnatory 
word of ‘‘controversy.’’ Unitarianism 
at least ought to know the value of the 
minority and the duty of protest. 
They present a thankless task, but by 


forward. There is a peace that is not 
inspiring, and harmony not won by a 
concession to obscurity. Such peace 
does not tell for the highest good. 
There are times when it is not only 
noble but our first duty to stand up 
and be counted. In this way only is 
right opinion strengthened for uni- 
versal acceptance. 


The Mission of Unity. 


Our subscribers have written for us 
our anniversary word. We give on 
another page their buoyant, confident 
suggestions as to what we ought todo 
and how to do it. We are strength- 
ened by the prophetic utterances and 
none the less, may we confess, by some 
of the sentences of reproach and criti- 
cism that come to us in this way. 
Fourteen years is a short time in the 
life of a man, but it is a long time in 
the life of a little paper that has had 
no justification for being except a 
” a truth needing 
championship, a religious principle 
seeking the world, more than the 
world seeks it. Our past experience 
has given us little to boast of in the 
way of things accomplished, and when 
we are tested by ‘‘results’’ and chal- 
lenged to show what we have done, 
we grant our critics the full swing of 
their argument. We have been ‘‘a 
voice in the wilderness crying ‘pre- 
pare ye the way,’’’ and when we have 
had no feet or hands, or when having 
them they have been hobbled by pov- 
erty or distrust, retaining our voice, we 
have been justified in our own minds 
and glad to use it, no whit cast down. 
Uniry, like the cause it stands for, 
has deen much if it has dove but little. 
It has challenged the complacency 
and inconsistencies of sectarian organ- 
izations and of the dogmatists in 
religion. It has modified the climate 
in certain circles. It has hinted the 
way to light to some groping souls. 
It has won to religious companion- 
ship some thinking souls estranged 
from religion by unthinking dog- 
matism. In Unitarian circles it has 
been the disturber of a peace resting 
on acquired position and _ closed 
thought, trying to work for a larger 
peace based on a moving spirit and a 
growing thought. 

The special organizations with 
which UNrITy is allied, the Western 
Unitarian Conference, the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference and 


the Western Unitamen Sunday 
School Society, have ne wholly failed 
in ‘‘doing something.’’ But of that 


we will not boast, letting the statistics 
of those who would reason them out of 
existence go unchallenged. We claim 
however, for these organizations and 
for Unrry, the credit of showin 


other organizations, better equi he 


how to do some things and com | 
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otherwise they might have missed. 
For instance, the American Unitarian 
Association withdrew its co-operative 
hand from the Western Unitarian 
Conference because of the latter’s non- 
doctrinal basis, but the former organ- 
ization is beginning to boast of its own 
generosity in the same direction. It 
is proud of founding a church in 
Japan, as we are informed, on ‘‘an 
ethical basis’’ and it gives from its 
treasury to men and movements in 
the West working on the same lines 
without scruple or protest. The 


Eastern Sunday School Society hap- 


pily took the first work of the West- 
ern Sunday School Society largely 
out of its hands by publishing rad- 
ical and progressive helps for Bible 
and other Sunday School studies 
which the younger Western society 
could not afford. Now there comes 
a strong plea from some women east 
and west that the Woman’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, the pioneer 
movement of that kind among 
women in America, the mother and 
nurse of the P. OQ. Mission work, 
should disband to make room for a 
National Alliance which-stands ready 
to do its work on its broad lines in a 
more effective fashion. Although in 
its constitution and name stand words 
confessedly introduced for ‘‘limitarian’’ 
and excluding purposes, still the chief 
representatives of this Alliance pro- 
test that these words do not mean 
what they say, and the plea is made 
to these western sisters to give up 
their existence as an organization in 
order to help them expunge the nar- 
rowing words. 

But we do not rest our case on ac- 
complishments. With Felix Holt we 
put vesu//s at minimum. UNITy has 
often been reminded of that bitter cry 
of Felix in prison, ‘‘Esther, you are 
dreadfully inspired. When the devil 
is tired of snarling the word ‘failure’ 
at a man, he sends an angel to sing it 
to him like a thrush.’’ But UNITY 
with Felix has looked behind that 
word /faz/ure; it does not prize very 
highly ‘‘the compact smiajority,’’ at 
any given time. 

So we cheerfully face the future,con- 
tent to be a small ‘‘vozce’’ if nothing 
more, pleading for the truths of uni- 
versal religion, the piety of modern 
science, the devoutness of the ethical 
position, the possibility of a church 
based on natural law, present inspira- 
tion, the native needs and aspirations 
of the human soul, in which Jew, 
pagan and Christian, believer, skeptic 
and agnostic, may join hands for the 
helping of men and the glory of that 
God who exists independent of human 
thought, whose presence is manifested 
in the powers of matter and of mind, 
the reality of realities confessed or un- 
confessed. 


Criticism and Reply. 


To THE Epitor oF UnitTy:—In his com- 
ment upon my letter published by you Feb- 
ruary 5th Mr. Gannett challenges me to 
‘‘characterize’’ the second question asked at 
the Tremont House Meeting, and this I 
am glad to do. Let me first say, however, 
with regard to the question under discussion 
in my previous letter, that I have not much 
interest in endeavoring to fix the responsi- 
bility for whatever misunderstanding has 
arisen. To correct the misunderstanding 
seems to me more important than to find 
and punish him who occasioned it; and in- 
deed among friends and brethren, in such 
cases, there should not be much talk of pun- 
ishment. In order to correct, so far as I am 
able, the misunderstanding that has arisen, 
I desire, as plainly and emphatically as pos- 
sible to reiterate my former statement. Ido 
not guess or surmise; / now what was the 
meaning of the first question asked by the 
A. U. A. delegates, and that I stated it 
correctly when I said that it had reference, 
simply and solely, to the basis of co-opera- 
tion between the A. U. A. and the workers 
in the Western field. The qualifying clause 
in that question, ‘‘so far as it undertook 
missionary work and the work of church ex- 
ension,’’ meant that and nothing else ; for 
Chat is the work of the A. U. A. in which it 
was seeking Western aid and support. 

Mr. Gannett thinks the question as thus 
understood ‘‘too simple’’ to have been asked. 


Careful attention to the point I made at the 


os close of my previous letter, will make it 
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plain that the question was by no means 
superfluous. Whether or not the new basis 
of the Conference meant pure Christianity 
was for its authors, not for the A. U. A. to 
say. The officers of the A. U. A. did not 
wish to take action which would be virtually 
a decision as to the merits of the controversy 
that had arisen; for it is no part of the busi- 
ness of the A. U. A. to deliver such deci- 
sions. Had we entered into active co-opera- 
tion with the Western Conference in the ab- 
sence of such a statement as we tried to get, 
it would have been everywhere received, and 
very rightly, as an approval of the course of 
the Conference, and a defense of its new 
basis against its critics. Mr. Gannett ap- 
pears to think that the A. U. A. ought to 
have decided thus in favor of him and his 
friends. But had we in the exercise of our 
best judgment decided in favor of his oppo- 
nents, I apprehend he would have been 
among the first to tell us that we were med- 
dling in what was none of our concern. No 
jurisdiction in the case! That is the posi- 
tion of the A. U. A. With us it was no 
mere question of getting a little gratuitous 
advice with regard to our Western affairs. 
It was a question of spending our money 
through Western Conference channels. We 
did not assume to decide whether or not 
these channels were still in line with our 
purpose. We asked the directors of the 
Conference to tell us. To avoid taking upon 
ourselves a risk and responsibility that in 
no wise belonged to us, we were bound to 
ask that first question. 

As to the second question, ‘‘Could not the 
Conference turn over the field work to the 
A. U. A.?’’ Iwill characterize that as one 
which in my judgment, presented a per- 
fectly feasible plan for restoring unity in the 
West without sacrifice of principle on the 
part of anybody. Practically the A. U. A. 
does most of the field work there, and in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory to the great 
majority of Western Unitarians on whichever 
side of this controversy they may happen to 
be. Had the Western Conference been con- 
tent to take such a place as is occupied by 
the National Conference, the field work 
would not have suffered, and, without 
change of its fellowship resolution, the 
Conference might have united all Western 
churches in its support. I do not wish to 
express the least censure because this course 
was not adopted, but only to show what was 
in the mind of the A. U. A. delegates wheu 
they asked the second of their three ‘ques- 
tions. They entertained no scheme of 
spoliation whatever, and the question, as 
they meant it, did not imply the degradation 
of, but rather a new career of life and power 
for the Western Conference. 

In reviewing the action of the A. U. A. in 
this matter, two questions arise between 
which I wish to distinguish. There is, first, 
the question whether the published object 
of the A. U. A. ‘‘to promote the interests of 
pure Christianity’’ is wise and right. Sec- 
ondly, there is the question whether the 
directors, standing on this basis, have been 
fair and just in their action. To enter upon 
the first of these questions within the limits 
of the space that I may fairly claim in your 
columns would be useless. I will only say 
that in actual fact, the A. U. A. enjoys, and 
seems likely to continue to enjoy, as wide a 
fellowship as the Western Conference. 
Perhaps we are in touch with even a wider 
range of beliefs and a greater diversity of 
opinions. But be that asit may, my chief 
object in asking the attention of your readers 
was to vindicate the action of the officers of 
the A. U. A. from what seem to me unjust 
charges.. When the directors decided to 
take the Western work into their own hands 
and to carry it on through agents of their 
own appointment, that appeared to them 
the only course left to pursue; and they sup- 
posed they were entering upon this course 
with the consent and approval of all con- 
cerned, including the Directors of the West- 
ern Conference. 

Very truly yours, 
HOWARD N. BROWN. 

Brookline, Feb. 16, 1891. 


Comment on Mr. Brown’s Letter. 


Mr. Brown is right; the main point 
is not to fix the responsibility, but to 
‘‘correct the misunderstanding ;’’ but 
to correct it, it has been necessary to 
show who was responsible for it. 
And Mr. Brown must not wince, nor 
others wonder, that we therefore press 
this previous point. Here is the thing 
again in a nutshell, and no husk of 
words should hide it: (1) The A. U. 
A. has broken working relations with 
the Western Conference,—a matter so 
serious in its possible consequences 
that, (2), the secretary of the Associa- 
tion took pains in public to justify its 
decision by declaring the break was 
rendered necessary by a certain an- 
swer to a certain question asked at a 
Chicago meeting. (3) This question, 
it now appears, was miseonceived by 
those to whom it was addressed. Had 
it been conceived as the A. U. A. 


askers now explain their meaning, 
the answer of the Conference direc- 
tors would have been Yes, instead of 
No, and, if the answer Vo were the 
real ground of the break, *»by inference 
with Yes the break would not have 
happened. (4) The question who was 
responsible for this misunderstanding 
becomes important, because those who 
cause a mistake are the ones who 
ought to right it, especially if they 
have put the onus of it on another. 
The evidence in this case (see my 
February 5 reply to Mr. Brown) goes 
to show that in all probability the A. 
U. A. delegates who asked the ques- 
tion, and not the W. U. C. directors, 
were the authors of the misunder- 
standing.—There is the matter in 
the four quarters of a nutshell. The 
evidence seemed so strong, and the: 
question that they say they meant so 
simple, so easily worded ifthey had 
it clear.svgind) and so needless to be 

eughtth¢e most natural 
y- was that they really 
they seemed.to say, but 
estion had changed shape 

*mind since saying it——a trans- 
formatiom that we all are subject to. 
But if Mr. Brown feels that this ex- 
planation amounts to an ‘‘ unfair 
charge,’’ I withdraw it. I did not 
mean it fora ‘‘charge,’’nor do I see that 
it is one. I really thought it, as I 
said, the most generous as well as the 
most probable explanation. Grant, 
then, that Mr. Brown’s ‘‘knowing’’ is 
correct and that they meant the other 
thing, stz// the main fact »emains, the 
misconception of their meaning. If 
they now see that they may have 
been responsible for that, the way is 
open for corrections allround. There 
has been no talk at all of ‘‘punish- 
ment,’’ unless, it be punishment for 
the secretary of the A. U. A. to cor- 
rect a amiga resting on a mis- 
conception which in all likelihood was 
caused by himself and his associates, — 
a misconception, too, which had been 
explained to him in private, months 
before he made the public statement 
last May. That statement putting on 
the W. U. C. directors the onus of the 
broken comradeship should be re- 
tracted,—should be, in justice,—-could 
be without harm; this, at least. 
That the A. U. A., even if it do this, 
will not go farther and at present re- 
consider its decision, is quite sure, for 
the real reasons underlying the de- 
cision are broader than any question 
and any answer mooted at the Chicago 
meeting, and they exist as real and 
strong as ever. What they are, I 
think, was truly stated in Unity of 
January I. 


This covers the matter on which 
Mr. Brown began his writing, the 
question of ‘‘unjust charges’’ against 
the A. U. A. To follow him through 
his other paragraphs would be in the 
main to repeat things already said in 
my articles of January 1 and Febru- 
ary 5. So I only add two reminders. 
The first is that the alternative course 
that he favors so warmly —turning 


over all Western field work to the A. 


U. A. and resolving ourselves into a 
merely talking conference—seems to 
some of us a dishonorable proposal to 
act on, whatever be the ethics in- 
volved in proposing it. It is asking 
us to deliberately abstain from’trying 
to make our ideals real, and ¢Azs would 
give ‘‘a new career of life and power 
for the Western Conference!’’ Can 
it be that this conception of religious 
loyalty represents average Eastern 
Unitarianism ? ‘The second reminder 
is that behind ‘‘the two questions’’ 
which Mr. Brown wishes to dis- 
tinguish, lies the real question which 
he is so anxious to avoid, and which 
at last will have to be faced before 
this ‘‘issue’’ difficulty is well settled, 
and that real question is simply, 
What zs ‘‘pure Christianity ?’’ This 
A. U. A. catechism-reduced-to-one- 
question-and-with-almost-any-answer- 
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used—-this one-worded catechism made 
essential by the A. U. A. to working 
fellowship, will .get a comic aspect 
gradually. 
threadbare, pitiable one. 
nize that Mr. 
method as a safe highway to a wide 
liberality, and also that it really goes 
a long way towards liberality. But 
there is a more excellent way, reach- 
ing farther, and that is, the frank con- 
fession that ‘‘pure Christianity’’ is 
Christlikeness, with or without a taken 
name. And with ¢hat you reach the 
spirit of ‘“Truth and Righteousness and 
Love,’’ for emphasizing which as the 
sole requisite of fellowship, the West- 
ern Conference has forfeited the hand- 
grasp of the A. U. A. Not three 
months after the Cincinnati resolution 
was passed amid the noisy protests 
East and West which that resolution 
caused, thirteen out of nineteen of the 
directors of the Western Conference 
sent forth an ‘“‘Open Letter to the 
Churches,’ explaining the meaning 
of the resolution. (See Unrry for 
July 31, 1886.) In that letter are these 
words: ‘“The resolution means that we 
will organize Unitarianism, but not at 
the cost of spirituality, lest it cease to 
be a movement and become a sect; and 
that therefore, as Unitarians,. we 
esteem it our best missionary success 
to set the higher standard of religious 
faith and liberty and fellowship be- 
fore men, even if men at first have 
nothing for that standard but misun- 
derstanding and rejection,—all they 
had for the ideals of Jesus! The res- 
olution means that we believe, to do 
this and, if necessary, suffer for it, is 
Christianity in the sense of Christlike- 
ness,—is living faith in God. ‘This is 
what in our judgment the Cincinnati 
resolution means.’’ 


Mr. Brown in his previous letter 
wonders whether the Western Confer- 
ence would be willing to affirm that 
the Cincinnati basis is ‘‘pure Chris- 
tianity.’’ In these words it has al- 
ready done so—provided ‘‘pure Chtfis- 
tianity’’ is Christlikeness. Let no one, 
even to befriend us, make mistakes, 
however, the zecessity of the name- 
taking the Conference expressly 
denies; that denial being part of what 
we count as “spirituality.’’ Having 
said that, having never not said it, 
still saying it, the Conference can 
wait. p W. C. G. 


We recog- 


Men and Things. 
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AT a recent sale of John R. Boker’s collec- 
tion of Washington relics in Philadelphia, 
two volumes of the Federalist once owned 
by Washington brought $1,900. They were 
purchased for Senator Hearst. 


Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB, the historical 
writer, has been elected to a membership in 
twenty-five historical and learned societies 
in this country and Europe, honors never 
before conferred upon an American woman. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. is devoting 


her time to a memoir of her father, the late: 


Professor Austin Phelps, of Andover. The 
memorial will be from her own peu, supple- 
mented with a number of unpublished letters 
by Professor Phelps. The date of comple- 
tion of the work is not yet announced. 


It is said that there is no sovereign in 
Europe who can equal King Leopold of Bel- 
gium in point of accomplishments, ability, 
and breadth of mind. He isa man of tall 
and erect figure, with a refined face, and is 
57 years of age. He'is devoted to art, is an 
elegant writer and asplendid horseman. 


WE learn from a letter written to the Cy7- 
cago Herald that besides his pastoral work, 
Rev. John White Chadwick, the Brooklyn 
Unitarian minister, is said to annually re- 
yiew over two hundred books, We are also 
told that ‘‘Mr. Chadwick’s latest course of 
lectures, ‘Master Spirits,’ will appear in 
book form in the spring.’’ 


THE newspaper correspondent, Edward 
W. Bok, is authority for the statement that 
the poet Whittier has formally laid down the 
pen, never to resume it. Two unpublished 
poems are in the hands of editors, soon to 
appear in print, in one of which he bids fare- 
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No Answer. 


A thought lies darkling, craving speech, 
While all the wide earth hearkeneth : 

It strives and yearns, but may not reach 
Beyond the speech that darkeneth. 


The prophets sleep, the magi dream, 

The dear, dead Christs come not again; 
Alas! how dumb and sterile seem 

Our knights of brawn and kings of brain ! 


Say, ye who fling the darkness back, 
And scan the dust in Orion’s track, 
Who count the stars, and name the bourn 
The crazy comet seeks, and turn 

The viewless currents jnto light;— 
Where bides my friend whose stately home, 
With Roman lights and Grecian dome, 

Fell into ruins yesternight? 

CHARLES W. HILLS. 


Unitarianism and Ethical Culture. 


Mr. Gould’s very suggestive letter 
of 25th December, opens afresh a prac- 
tical question of such importance that 
I hope to see it further discussed in 
your columns. The excuse for my 
own word in this discussion is that I 


am, as a layman, sincerely and actively * 


identified with both movements—the 
Unitarian and the Ethical Culture, 
and believe the two to be neither prac- 
tically identical nor yet inconsistent 
with each other, but rather to be com- 
plementary ; that the work of both is 
sorely needed in the world. 

The ‘‘ practical question’’ referred 
to is implied in the following, rather 
free but not ‘‘careless’’ condensation 
of parts of Mr. Gould’s letter : 


‘T had stated that the Ethical Culture So- 
cieties regarded Religion as a delusion and 
a snare; indeed, I have recently conversed 
with one who advocated the Ethical move- 
ment as superior to any religion, simply be- 
cause it did reject religion as without reason- 
ableness or objective reality. But now. Mr. 
Salter assures us that there are members and 
leaders of the Ethical movement who think 
just the reverse. . .J confessthat I can not 
find any authoritative declaration from Ethi- 
cal leaders, either that what is commonly 
called Religion is a delusion and snare, or 
that it is real and reasonable; yet I should 
suppose that such expressions must exist . . . 
I had really thought it was a doubt of the 
value of Religion that led men to desert the 
churches and organize Ethical Societies; that 
seems a logical basis for the movement, and 
I can not at present conceive of any other. 
If Iam wrong in thinking that the Ethical 
Culturists do reject Religion—if they really 
think they know that Religion is a good 
thing, then where is the difference between 
Unitarianism and Ethical Culture ?’’ 

In reply to this fair and clear state- 
ment of a difficulty that many of us 
may have felt, let me briefly state my 
own view of the matter: 

The one deepest need of the world to- 
day isa Religion of ‘‘ deed, not creed;”’ 

‘a religion ‘‘conditioned upon no dog- 
matic test,’’ but only upon the endeav- 
or ‘‘to promote Truth, Righteous- 
ness, Love’’ and Aspiration in the 
world and in ourselves ; a ‘‘pure Chris- 
tianity’’ that shall combine Christ’s 
spirit of devotion to humanity, moral 
idealism, and religious trust with 
the freest rationalistic thought. I 
think I have here ,used the respective 
formulze of Ethical Culture, and of 
Western and Eastern Unitarianism, 
and have used them as understood by 
the leaders of those movements. To 
the W. U.C. formula I have, however, 
added the word ‘‘Aspiration,’’ because 
it helps to define truly the W. U. C. 
position, and which if asked for might 
have gone into the W. U. C. ‘“‘state- 
ment as to fellowship,’’ and is already 
implied. It does not connote anything 
as to a Personal Deity, but it does im- 
ply a recognition that somewhere in 
the universe are ideals grander, purer, 
higher, than our best, and that toward 
these we should aspire with the will 
and with the heart. This, and not any 
mere dogma as to Theism, is the in- 
Spiring essential thought in Mrs. 


Browning’s lines :* 


*‘And I smiled to think God’s sweetness 
‘Flows around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, His rest.’’ 
_ Now, as to all this, I think there 
is no difference between the catholic 
thical Culturist and the catholic 
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Unitarian, unless it be a slight differ- 
ence of emphasis. Both build upon 
the same foundations: love to man, 
loyalty to the right, trust in ‘‘ the 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness,’’ the duty of absolute 
and earnest free thought, the rejection 
of all dogmatic bases of fellowship and 
work. Notsowith Orthodoxy : in its 
best forms it indeed shares our ethical 
and perhaps religious ideals, and ac- 
cepts much of rationalistic method and 
many results of rationalistic criticism; 
but until it shall dare to cut itself loose 
from all dogmatic basis, it can not do 
the most needed work for Society, and 
Ethical Culture and Unitarianism will 
still be requisite. For when the Heav- 
enly Kingdom comes, and comes to 
stay, it will be not only through a no- 
ble and unselfish moral and religious 
enthusiasm, but also through the guid- 
ance of the human conscience and 
the moulding of human aims and in- 
stitutions, into forms that shal? be 
scientifically as well as ethically right ; 
but science tolerates no dogmatism, 
whether affirmative or negative. She 
never says : ‘‘ Begin by admitting this 
or denying that,’’ but always ‘“‘ Begin 
by being absolutely honest, and sus- 
pend judgment wherever you are m 
sure.’’ Indeed, even her best-esta 
lished results are always open to fre§h 
questions, and this is precisely why so 
much of her work has already reached 
a degree of certainty where further 
question would seem to be henceforth 
impossible. Our own great opportu- 
nity, as Unitarians and as Ethical Cult- 
urists, to do for Humanity a construc- 
tive work that others can not do, li€és 
just here: that while we can work in 
the strength of a religious spirit, we 
are utterly untrammeled by any shred 
of creed or of ‘‘authority.’’ It is well 
that Mr. Gould ‘‘can not find any 
authoritative declaration, from Ethical 
leaders,’’ asto ‘‘ what is commonly 
called Religion’’; for though doubtless 
each leader has his own individual 
opinions here, and probably would 
not conceal them, or indeed might, as 
an individual even urge them upon 
others, yet he has no right to 
declare them authoritatively, as a 
leader in a movement to which they 
are irrelevant and whose _ funda- 
mental testimony is against their in- 
troduction. 3 3 

‘Then where is the difference be- 
tween Unitarianism and Ethical Cult- 
ure?’’ Isee little or no difference 
as to their foundations, and yet two 
great differences as to the ways in 
which each of the two can do its best 
work. One difference pertains ‘to’ 
their external tasks ; the other, to the 
ways in which the workers will 
strengthen themselves for those tasks 
and for self-improvement. 


1. While Unitarianism has no 
religious creed, unless a belief in a 
free, reverent and helpful spirit, and 
in honest, intellectual methods as 
applied to religion, may be called a 
creed ; yet these have naturally led it 
to such a substantial unanimity gon- 
cerning much else, that it finds itself 
to-day charged, not only with an 
ethical mission, but also with the duty 
of protesting against whatever, in the 
popular theology, is opposed to reason 
and to the simplicity of our trust in 
God. But Ethical Culture, while also 
deeply religious in its essential spirit, 
has nothing whatever to do with theol- 
ogy, noreven with theism. It is not 
only a distinct protest (as also is 
Unitarianism ) against making any 
theological confession or denial, funda- 
mental to ethical work, but it is like- 
wise unlike _Unitarianism, an experi- 
ment in the complete separation of the 
two. It seeks to make men better 
without meddling with their theology, 
except as the indirect influence of all 
noble ideals may be unfriendly to 
unworthy superstitions. - 

. 2. Again, at the regular meetings 
which, within either organization, 
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and discussion of whatever is most 
deeply related to ethical work, and to 
spiritual life, shall one of the exercises 
be prayer? Yes, if the minister and 
most of the people can sincerely say 
with Tennyson, 
‘‘ Speak to Him thou, for He hears, 

And spirit with spirit can meet ; 


Closer is he than breathing, and 
, Nearer than hands or feet.’’ 


For to those who fully believe this, 
probably nothing can quite take the 
place of fervent prayer when uttered 
in the right spirit, and for the best 
things. No, if to minister or people 
the prayer be not really ‘‘acry, as 
unto One that hears,’’ for them it is 
more honest and more inspiring to 
replace the prayer by something .akin 
in spirit, but addressed directly to the 
audience. Merely for myself, I should 
care little which of these two courses 
was taken; to me the helpfulness 
would be in the spirit and substance 
of the utterance, not in the way it was 
addressed. The question whether 
God really does hear prayer and 
respond to it in our souls may still be 
an open one ; but if he does so, then 
the certainty and value of the response 
doubtless depends, not upon whether 
the ‘‘uplift of heart’’ was consciously 
addressed to Deity, but upon whether 
it was worthy of being so addressed. 
So, in other details of their services 
and work, the average Unitarian 
Society, and the average Ethical Cult- 
ure Society might rightly. take differ 
ent courses. Both would found their 
fellowship and work upon the same 
principles, and both would seek essen- 
tially the same ends in essentially the 
same spirit ; but the average direction 
of individual tastes, and aptitudes, and 
past experiences, and opinions as to 
non-essentials, would be different in 
the two organizations. Isay the aver- 
age direction ; for individuals holding 
all shades of sincere religious belief or 
denial ought to feel at home in both 
organizations ; and this may be espe- 


work, unlike the Unitarian, does not 
include theological reform. Thus 
perhaps we must slightly modify one 
point in my friend Gannett’s very ap- 
preciative criticism of ‘the Ethical 
movement of four or five years ago. 
Said he, ‘‘ We pray ; they do not;’’ 
but I think a better statement would 
be: The average Unitarian congre- 
gation prays, as a congregation ; the 
Ethical congregation does not, except 
in spirit. 

Thus the two movements are dis- 
tinct enough. Neither can quite do 
the other’s peculiar work, and neither 
can be spared. For the present at 
least, may they remain thus separate. 
May each in its own way bear prac- 
tical testimony to the supreme impor- 
tance of lives consecrated to all noble 
and humane ends in complete intel- 
lectual freedom ; and may each con- 
tinue to afford all the great inspiration 
that comes from sympathetic, united 
endeavors after whatever is morally 
and spiritually the best! And as 
Ethical and Unitarian societies be- 


relic of creed to bar one’s way to full 
and responsible membership in them ; 
for then each earnest soul can unite 
itself unhindered, with such fellow- 


requisites. —— 
If true to the mission here described, 
Unitarianism and Ethicalism 


cially true ofthe Ethical, sinceits direct . 


come more numerous, their power of 
religious helpfulness to each member 
will tend to increase, if only there be no 


workers as have with it the most 
points of vital sympathy, whatever be 
their intellectual beliefs, a thing that 
is impossible to many a candid man 
as long as doctrinal confessions, how- 
ever slight, are made virtual pre- 


can 
lead a work of immense importance 
to the world—the work of averting 
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best only delay a little the impending 
crisis. Meanwhile rapid political and 
industrial changes are going on, and 
confronting us more and more with 
grave social issues that can not suc- 
cessfully be met, except in a spirit 
that shall combine the absolute intel- 
lectual freedom of science with the 
absolute self-consecration to love and 
duty which Christ has exemplified. 
Where, better than’ with Unitarians 
and Ethicalists can such a spirit be 
cherished? Who stand more uncom- 
mitted than they as tocreeds and phi- 
losophies ? Who are in better position 
than they to point out those enduring 
foundations on which the world may 
continue to build; or, are more dis- 
tinctly called than they to be the 
prophets of the coming day ? 

J. E. OLIVER. 


The Voice 


Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or spéak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy curemo other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp 
son, the famous actress, certifies: ‘ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 


from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an au 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 


is a serious matter, but at each attack, 1 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &¢.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

‘In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va.. 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued ta 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail...— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIC 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 
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cream, as 

t will many manufacturers cannot | 
80 wise their cod liver oil as to make | 
it to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s ‘ 


PURE NORWEGIAN COD | 
» combined with Hypophos- } 
is almost as palat 


scribe it in of f oe. e 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


the ‘‘ moral interregnum.’’ 


destroyed, and 


any 


must be held for the contemplation 
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The old 
foundations of mere ‘‘ authority ’”’ in 
ethics and religion have been forever 
well-meant | 
endeavors to conserve them, can at 
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UNITY. 


March 5, 1891 


Ghuych Hooy Pulpit. 


An Enemy of the People. 


PREACHED BY REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES AT ALL 
SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, FEB. 8, 1891. 


What went ye out into the wilderness to 
behold? a reed shaken with the wind? But 
what went ye out for to see? a man clothed 
in soft raiment? Behold! they that wear 
soft raiment are in kings’ houses. But 
wherefore went ye out? to see a prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a 
prophet. This is He, of whom it is written, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee.’’—Jatt. 11: 7. 

An intoxicated man’s attempt to 
walk has been humorously described 
as ‘‘chasing around after one’s center 
of gravity.’’ The physical fact is 
grotesque enough, and would be very 
amusing were it not so sad. But the 
spiritual condition is still more gro- 
tesque, and would be highest comedy 
were it not such deep tragedy. The 
sight of adrunken man reeling in the 
street is, alas! too familiar; but the 
spectacle of a soul reeling this way 
and that in search of a moral “‘ center 
of gravity’’ 1s so common that only 
in special cases do we notice it. The 
morally intoxicated are those who, 
having no control fro? within, are 
thrown hither and thither by outward 
forces ; the slightest circumstance — 
an unexpected smile, either of ap- 
proval or derision, a frown or a 
promise—sends the soul reeling from 
its perpendicular. In religion, in pol- 
itics, in society and in the home we 
see men and women every day chas- 
ing round ‘‘after their spiritual center 
of gravity ’’; veritable reeds are they, 
shaken by the wind, checked in their 
onward career, staggered, stunned, 
and sometimes overthrown by that 
will-o’-the-wisp—the superstition of 
the 19th century—called ‘‘ public 
opinion ’’; swayed by that delusive 
mirage called ‘‘ self-interest,’’ bewil- 
dered by what are called the interest 
of ‘‘ society,’’ ‘‘ the state,’’ or even by 
the home. Yesterday the man who 
was blatant for reform, to-day pleads 
the arguments of moderation. The 
woman who yesterday was full of 
radical courage, looking towards relig- 
ious independence, prating of. ration- 
alism and courting science, to-morrow 
will be looking towards Rome, cloth- 
ing herself with the habiliments 
of conservatism, looking longingly 
towards the vestments of ecclesias- 
ticism; just as the terrors of life may 
threaten her. 

Henrik Ibsen in his drama, ‘‘ An 
Enemy of the People,’’ has helped us 
to study this spiritual inebriety. Inthe 
midst of a group of moral inebriates, 
people who are spiritually drunk 
and chasing round after ‘‘ their center 
of gravity,’’ he has placed three peo- 
ple who have secured their moral 
poise, who can sustain their equi- 
librium, in all kinds of weather. 

The central figure in this drama is 
Dr. Thomas Stockman, a generous, 
impulsive, patriotic, progressive, sin- 
gle-minded man of science, who, by 
scientific study and love for his 
native town, conceived a system of 
baths and other improvements, which 
would utilize the natural resources of 
the village, and convert it into 
health resort and summer watering 
place. After much writing and per- 
sistent agitation, he made an impres- 
sion upon the solid men of the village. 
He was called from the ‘‘ isolated hole 
in the North,’’ where on starvation 
wages he had been going the rounds 
of a country doctor, to the position of 
medical director of the baths, and 
under his direction they had gained 
great success; although there had been 
important differences of opinion in the 
work of construction, the prudential 
methods of the financial supporters of 
the scheme taking precedence above 
the more extensive and radical 
methods recommended by the doctor. 
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_ «+ Inthe height of the prosperity thus 
- ___ attained, which enabled the doctor to 
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furnish his family good roast beef for 
dinner, with enough left to make a 
tempting supper for his growing boys, 
and brought him into friendly relations 
with the neighborly newspaper re- 
porters and others, and which was 
manifest in many new graces and 
comforts in the home—a pretty table 
cover, and a“lamp shade, etc.;—and 
when more than this, he felt his 
spirits rising with the unspeakable 
joy of living in a glorious time, when 
new life was germinating everywhere 
and a new world seemed to be 
springing up around him—a brace of 
boys happily in school, a noble young 
daughter, Petra, growing up by his 
side. She was a teacher, a student, a 
companion to him in his thought. His 
future growing brighter, his prosper- 
ity more assured day by day, a horri- 
ble suspicion crept into his mind. 
Symptoms of typhoid fever and kin- 
dred diseases had broken out among 
his patients the year before, and the 
doctor had set to work to discover the 
cause. He had worked hard and in 
silence. Impulsive as he was, he knew 
enough not to chatter over uncertainty, 
but at last, when his suspicions were 
confirmed by the chemist at the un1i- 
versity, he proceeded at once to an- 
nounce the alarming discovery. Owing 
to the bad engineering of the baths, 
against which he had protested at the 
time, the water had become tainted 
with the germs of disease which the 
drainage of a marsh and of large tan- 
neries in the neighborhood had aggra- 
vated, making them _ ‘‘ poisonous, 
whited sepulchres,’’ dangerous in the 
highest degree. The man of science 
sees,in thisemergency, but one thing to 
do, to hasten the announcement of his 
discovery. He is jubilant over the 
fact that the evil has been discovered 
before a new influx of patients has 
come in, and in time to avoid future 
risks. Hovstad, the editor, and his 
associate, Biling, who are ready at any 
time to share the doctor’s roast beef, 
are at first as delighted as he at the 
discovery. They tender the pages of 
their paper; it will help them make 
a point against those in authority ; 
they can turn out the bureaucrats and 
put the management of the town into 
the hands of the common people. The 
doctor can not understand this neces- 
sity, knowing that the present officers 
have managed well and gained valua- 
ble experience, though it was encour- 
aging to find the progressive press so 
public-spirited and ready to help. 
Aslakson, the prosperous printer, 
representative of the middle class 
and president of the temperance 
society, calls to tell him that this same 
middle class, the ‘‘ compact majority ”’ 
would be with him. Stockman’s 
miserly father-in-law, Morton Kiil, 
the wealthy proprietor of the tannery, 
also calls, chuckling over the dis- 
covery, because it will tell against the 
administration of his political enemies 
who had turned him out of the city 
council. But Peter Stockman, the 
solid burgomaster, the old bachelor 
brother of the doctor, is quick to pen- 
etrate to the business calamities that 
will follow this discovery. Not only 
his own reputation, for which he was 
very jealous, will be sacrificed, but 
the work of re-laying the pipes will 
necessitate closing the baths for two 
years and the expenditure of several 
hundred thousand crowns, which will 
beacalamity tothe whole town. There- 
upon, under the pressure of these 
arguments, the representatives of the 
press, who yesterday were so anxious 
‘‘to strike a blow at this weak-kneed 
trimming and cowardice,’’ so im- 
pressed with the fact that the whole 
body politic was a pestilential marsh 
sending forth moral malaria, suddenly 
discover that it is inexpedient to pub- 
lish the doctor’s discovery.. The pres- 
ident of the Moderation Society with- 
draws the support of the ‘‘ compact 
majority’:; even old Morton Kiil, 
when he finds that his own tan-pits 
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are involved, withdraws his support 
also, and adds a threat; while the 
irate burgomaster demands a contra- 
diction of the rumor, urging conse- 
quences, and threatening dismissal, to 
all of which the doctor has but one re- 
ply: ‘‘ Should I ever have another hap- 
py hour in all my life if I did not stick 
to what isright and true?’’ Even when 
his good wife pleads he wavers but a 
moment: ‘‘But God knows there is 
plenty of injustice one must submit to 
in the world,’’ she says. ‘‘Here are the 
boys, Tom. Look at them; what is 
to become of them? O, no, no, you 
can never have the heart!’’ This 
touches the doctor in the most vulner- 
able spot, and the strain might have 
been intensified and prolonged, if at 
that moment the boisterous sons had 
not burst into the room, when, with a 
flash of light that again pierced to the 
heart of the problem, he exclaims: 
‘“Never, though the whole earth 
should crumble, will I bow my head 
beneath the yoke. I must have the 
right to look my boys in the face when 
they are grown into free men.”’ 

The drama rushes swiftly on. The 
feeling grows in intensity and spreads 
throughout the entire community. 
There is a prompt recoil from, a sudden 
terrible antagonism aroused against 
one who is the truest man in the town, 
its best friend, the embodiment of 
its integrity, its only true helper. The 
physical safety and moral honor of 
the town were on one side, the moneyed 
interest, present reputation and public 
officialism on the other, with which 
went also the press, the burgomaster, 
and the ‘‘compact mayjority.’’ But 
Doctor Stockman, nothing daunted, 
excluded from the press, sought the 
platform. No landlord dared rent to 
him his hall. The only place in which 
he was allowed to speak was the ances- 
tral home of an old sea captain. Here 
the crowd came, ready to transform it- 
selfat a word intoa mob. The oppo- 
sition quickly gained possession of the 
meeting, the president of the Temper- 
ance Society, the leader of the ‘‘ com- 
pact majority,’’ was made chairman, 
the anxious burgomaster spoke, and 
the meeting resolved that no utter- 
ances against the baths would be 
tolerated ; when the indignant Doctor 
met the craven crowd with denuncia- 
tions, hot but noble. He called things 
by their right names, refused ‘‘ to kill 
truth by a conspiracy of silence.’’ The 
indignities put on him, the mad popu- 
lar prejudice and ignorance he is 
forced to encounter and cannot con- 
quer, bring him to a second discovery 
of a different nature from the first, that 
the‘‘majority is never in the right.’’ A 
thinking man is bound to rebel against 
its tyranny. That night he also dis- 
covers ‘‘ that society rests upon a pes- 
tilential basis of falsehood.’’ This 
discovery was more difficult to make 
than that of the poisonous quality of 
the water. He saw what Felix Holt 
saw to his hurt, ‘‘right opinions 
maintained by wrong methods.’’ He 
said,‘‘ The danger is not from the lag- 
gards, the relics of decaying order of 
thought; they are diligently cutting 
their own throats, they need no doctor 
to hasten their end. The most danger- 
ous foe to truth and freedom is this 
compact liberal majority. It robs me 
of my freedom and would forbid 
my speaking the truth; and the as- 
sumption that the majority is always 
right is one of the swcial lies, a free 
thinking man is bound to rebel against. 
There are more fools than wise men in 
the world ; the former are in a terrible, 
overwhelming majority. How the 
deuce can it be that they are in the 
the right?’’ All this was spoken in 
the midst of a storm of confusion, 
threats and abuse raining down from 
all sides. 

‘You can shout me down, but you 
cannot gainsay me,’’ he exclaims. 
‘‘ The majority has might, unhappily, 
but it has not right. . I will 
not waste words on the short-winded 
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crew that lies in our way; pulsating 
life has nothing more to do with them. 
I would rather speak of the few indi- 
viduals who have made the new ger- 
minating truths their own, those who 
stand at the outpost so farin the van 
that the compact majority has not yet 
reached them; and there they fight 
for truths that are lately born to the 
world’s conscience to have won over 
the majority.’’ 

‘*So the doctor is a revolutionist ! ’’ 
some one says. ‘‘ Yes, I am going to 
revolt against the lie that truth isa 
thing of majorities. What sort of 
truths do the majority rally around? 
Truths that are decrepit with age ; 
when they areso old that they are in a 
fair way to become a lie. ‘Truths so 
stricken in years are always shockingly 
thin. It is not till then that the majority 
takes them up and recommends them 
to society as wholesome food. There 
is not much nutriment in that sort of 
fare. Take my word as a doctor for 
that. These majority-truths are like 
last year’s salt pork, rancid, producing 
the moral scurvy that devastates so- 
ciety. The truths acknowl- 
edged by the masses were certain 
truths to the vanguard in our grand- 
father’s day, but no society can live a 
healthy life upon such old, marrowless 
truths as these.’’ With such hot 
words, marked by earnestness and 
courage, rather than deliberation or 
nice selection, did the hunted doc- 
tor stand at bay, fighting for the lives 
of his enemies, pleading for the honor 
of his town. In the heat of this 
meeting the moderate ‘‘guardian of the 
middle classes’’ offered the motion that 
Dr. Stockman was an ‘‘enemy of the 
people,’’ and the vote which followed 
was unanimous, with a single excep- 
tion, that of a drunken man who had 
been disturbing the meeting, which 
broke up with cheers for the chair- 
man, for the burgomaster, ana for the 
baths, threats and sneering shouts for 
the doctor. 

‘‘Let’s smash his windows!”’ 
‘“ Duck him in the fiord!’’ ‘* Blow 
your horn, Evensen; blow, man, 
blow!’’ ‘‘ Enemy of the people !’’ 

‘‘ Strike me dead if I care to drink 
toddy at Stockman’s to-night,’’ said 
Biling, the newspaper man. 

The story moves on to its sad but 
triumphant ending. Next morning 
we see the doctor piling the stones on 
his study table which the mob has 
thrown in through the window. Most 
of them are noticeably small stones ; 
but the glazier dares not come to re- 
pair the window. The landlord out 
of respect for public opinion, not daring 
to offend influential men, gives him 
notice to quit. His daughter is dis- 
missed from her position. Rector 
Rorlund sends the boys home from 
school. While in the midst of this 
defeat, Morton Kiuil, the crafty father- 
in-law, comes once more, to ply the 
most powerful argument the devil ever 
offers a brave, true man. Kiuil has 
taken advantage of the popular alarm 
to buy up the bulk of the shares in 
the baths at a large discount. To do 
this he had used the money which he 
had laid aside as the legacy of his 
daughter, Stockman’s wife. He tries 
to show him how he may yet turn all 
this uproar into a financial triumph, 
make himself stronger than ever in 
the town, and secure for his wife and 
children the competency so dear to the 
heart of the true husband and father. 
And the stag who last night stood at 
bay in such splendid fashion trembles. 
‘QO, if Lonly were n’t socertain about 
the affair ! Science must be 
able to find some antidote, some sort 
of prophylactic. Nea a eal 
ratsbane,’’ suggested the sagacious 
Kiil. ‘‘O, nonsense! But since every 
one declares it is nothing but fancy, 
why fancy let it be. Let them 
have their own way. Have n’t the 
ignorant reviled me as an enemy 
of the people? and were n’t they on 
the point of tearing the clothes off my 
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all your windows for you, too,’’ adds 
Kiil, craftily.”’ ‘‘O, one’s duty to 
one’s family ! I must talk it over with 
Katrine. Her judgment is sound in 
matters of this sort.’’ ‘‘ That's right,’’ 
says Kiil. ‘‘ Follow the advice of a 
sensible woman.’’ His son-in-law’s 
manner suddenly changes, ‘‘ How 
could you stake Katrine’s money and 
put me into this horrible dilemma. 
When I look at you I seem to see the 
devil himself,’’ to which Kiil only 
replies, ‘‘ Then I’d better be off; but 
I must hear ‘yes’ or ‘no’ by two 
o'clock. If it is ‘no’ all the shares 
go to the charity this very day and 
Katrine gets nota rap.’’ The repre- 
sentatives of the press have heard of 
Kiil’s shrewd financial turn, and wait 
upon the doctor to sound him; and if he 
is found wavering, to offer to goin 
with him for a consideration. This 
rights the struggling conscience again, 
and the doctor chases the sneaking 
schemers out of his room with his um- 
brella. Then he sends a card to his 
father-in-law on which is written ‘‘ No, 
no, NO.’’ Confronted once more by 
utter loss and destruction, with the 
cry of ‘‘the enemy of the people’’ 
still acting ‘* like a pin scratch in the 
lung, gnawing and sucking like an 
acid,’’ the first impulse is to get away; 
to leave all this ingratitude and stupid 
folly behind him. He looks longing 
towards America. ‘‘ O, if there were 
but some island in the South Seas 
which I could buy cheap.’ Like 
Cromwell and Hampden in Lowell’s 
poem ‘‘A Glance Behind the Cur- 
tain,’’ he fain would 


‘‘Seek out that savage clime, where men as 
yet are free.’’ 


But when the boys come in, dismissed 
from school, like these other lay 
prophets he concludes that there is 
work for him to do in his native 
land. ‘‘Now I haveit, on my soul. 
You boys shall never set a foot in 
school again; I’ll teach you myself— 
that is to say, I won’t teach you any 
blessed thing, but I’ll try to make free, 
noble-minded men of you, and Petra 
will help me. And we will have our 
school in the room where they reviled 
meas an enemy of the people. But 
we must have pupils. I must have at 
least twelve boys to begin with.” 
‘“ You will never get them in this 
town,’’ said his wife. ‘‘ We shall see. 
Don’t you know any street urchins, 
any ragamufhns ?’’ he asks the boys. 
‘‘I know lots,’’ said one of them. 
‘Right! Bring a few of them. I 
want to experiment with the street 
curs for once. There are sometimes ex- 
cellent heads among them.’’ Morten 
asks, ‘‘ What are we to do when we 
become free and noble-minded men? ’’ 
‘Drive all the wolves out to the far 
West, boys.’’ ‘‘If only the wolves 
don’t drive you out, Thomas,’’ says 
their mother, to whom he makes this 
stalwart reply, ‘‘l am the strongest 
man in town now. I have made 
another great discovery. I’ve dis- 
covered that the strongest man is he 
who stands most alone.’’ The cur- 
tain falls. 

Ibsen works out of-doors. There 
are few sentimental lights in this 
drama. Dr. Stockman is no ideal 
character. There is about him none 
of the pallor of sainthood. He smokes, 
he swears, he gets angry, he takes his 
toddy ; winks at his boy, Elif, when 
he cribs a cigar now and then. His 
wife said of him that he earned almost 
as much as he spent. Any one of 
these defects would condemn him 
hopelessly in the eyes of some moral- 
ists; and for none of them will I 
apologize. Still we recognize here a 
man, sane in conscience as in mind 
mind, because he was master of his 
Own conscience, and moved by gener- 
Osity and not selfishness. He was 
In league with truth. He believed 
that the right was the best thing to in- 
vest in. He was generous; even his 
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UNTTY. 


cautious brother dare not insinuate 
that he had ever been crooked or 
underhanded in his ways. 

In contrast with him, let us glance 
hurriedly at the other characters. 
Neither are these idealized. They are 
very common folk. Painfully familiar 
is the vain-glorious burgomaster, the 
typical ward politician, the complacent 
representative of the public spirit, 
vigilant for his own reputation and 
prosperity, a slave to society. A dis- 
creet and thoughtful man, a man of 
wide influence is the burgomaster, 
who believes in self-government when 
it does n’t cost too much. Then there 
are the newspaper men, who are 
heathens to the heathen and Chris- 
tians to the Christian. Biling is a 
candidate for the town clerkship, not 
because he expects to get elected, but 
because he wants a fresh supply of 
gall to inspire him in his opposition 
to the party in power. Then comes 
Aslaksen, the prosperous printer, who 
is described by his editor as a ‘‘ man 
who seesaws with scruples and mis- 
givings so that he never dares ad- 
vance a step.”’ 

In splendid contrast to these, is the 
slip of a daughter, the school teacher, 
who has caught so much of her father’s 
spirit that she will not translate from 
the English the story that teaches ob- 
noxious doctrine. She protests against 
the hypocrisy at school and at home, 
where you must stand up and lie to 
the children or hold your tongue. In 
reply to one of her mother’s anxious 
remarks, she says, ‘‘O, mother don’t 
always think of us; father is right, we 
must never give in.’’ When her 
mother says, ‘‘ We could not help but 
hear the conversation in an adjoining 
room.’’ Petra answers, ‘‘No, I listened 
on purpose.’’ And to her lover she 
says, ‘‘I shall never trust you again 
in anything. You are not the man 
you pretended to be.”’ 

What shall be said of Katrine? the 
poor wife, who pleads so pathetically 
for her boys; who worries over the 
hole that the mob has torn in her hus- 
bands best trousers ; and who must 
have felt that he was very unsym- 
pathetic when he retorted, ‘‘One should 
never put on his best trousers to go 
out to battle for freedom and for truth?”’ 
This good mother, who wanted the 
boys to go out of the room when their 
elders were discussing a remark of 
Pastor Rorlund’s, ‘‘ Work isa punish- 
ment for our sins.’’ This good wife 
who said to her husband, ‘‘ Don’t give 
in, Thomas. I’ll send ‘the boys with 
you and Petra will go.’’ ‘‘ And your- 
self, Katrine?’’ ‘‘No, no, not I; but 
I’ll stand at the window and watch 
you, that I will;’’ and yet who in 
spite of her weaknesses more than once 
showed that ‘‘ an old woman can be a 
man.’’ She was scandalized to have 
her husband set himself up against 
his brother. She frankly admitted 
that she ‘‘ did n’t see the use in having 
the right as long as you did n’t have 
the might. There’s plenty of injus- 
tice one must submit to in this world.’’ 
And — weightiest argument of all— 
‘‘here are the boys !”’ 

What can be said of this woman 
but that she is so familiar! O, how 
many there are of them, the hope and 
despair of so many good things! 
Blessed sisters, with the heart of the 
dove, and alas without very much 
more vision or courage! ‘They love 
not the truth supremely, but only the 
man embodying truth. These are the 
blessed sisters who can go to the 
church they do not believe in ‘‘ for 
Christ’s sake,’’ who are willing at any 
moment to shroud the intellect if it 
threatens to mar the halo around a 
saint’s brow. 

Our author has given us in Petra 
a real woman, wearing by right of 
nature what are sometimes called 
He has not 
done what he might have so well done 
in this connection, shown us a man in 
full possession of the so-called ‘‘ femi- 


| nine weaknesses.’’ Mrs.Stockman finds 
‘many representatives among the men 
of any community ; timid souls who 
are afraid of consequences with a 
heavenly anxiety, who tremble lest 
truth may devastate some sanctity and 
frankness overthrow some excellence; 
men who are still under the ban of 
both parties and all opinions, because 
they have never separated principles 
from personalities, or dared to trust 
ideas more than persons. 

What is the sermon in all this? 
The time is too far spent to amplify 
much. Ibsen, like Shakespeare and 
the Bible, is direct; his meaning is 
not far to seek. He has but enforced 
the most familiar lesson of history, 
given us another illustration of the 
stoning of theprophets, whom society 
always votes its enemies, but history 
waits to greet as saviors. But history 
teaches her lesson to dull pupils. 
QO, how dull we are, how slow to learn 
the lesson that not money or friends, 
not prosperty or influence are the 
essential things, but character, justice, 
truth. Better that the town be devas- 
tated with fever and the pestilence 
spread throughout the land, than that 
it be struck with the greater pestilence 
of willful greed and fraud. I haveno 
heart to make the personal applica- 
tion. I had rather trust it to Ibsen. 
Where are you to-day? Where am 
I? Where is this boasted city of 
ours, and this would-be free country. 
Skulking behind subterfuges, en- 
slaved by that ‘‘compact majority,’’ 
nobody has seen and nobody really 
believes in, but all dread. It is nota 
thing that belongs only to the polli- 
ticians. It is found in the church as 
well as out of it, and wherever any 
man sheathes a conviction or woman 
shies a truth. Wherever a new 
thought is judged, not on its merits 
but by the measure of its popularity; 
wherever ‘‘good graces are set over 
against clear thinking,’’ and good 
will is considered of more value than 
integrity, there is where the real enemy 
of society lurks. Wherever a man 
works in obscurity for the public 
good ; wherever he declares an un- 
popular truth, forgets himself in con- 
cern for the community ; wherever a 
soul is in league with reality, a foe to 
sham, there is the friend of society, 
the prophet who prepares the coming 
of the Lord. Such was John the 
Baptist, who was beheaded to please 
a royal whim. Such was Giordana 
Bruno, whose life went out in smoke 
upon the Roman hill three centuries 
ago; and Priestly whose laboratory and 
library enraged Birmingham burned 
150 years ago, and John Brown, who 
glorified the rope and sanctified the 
gallows at Harper’s Ferry thirty-two 
years ago. Such was Dr. Stockman, 
who remained the physician of the 
poor and the teacher of the raga- 
muffins of the town the lives of whose 
citizens he fain would have saved 
John the Baptist, Giordano Bruno 
and Joseph Priestly, once voted 
enemies of the people, have received 
their crown. We dare not trust the 
imagination to write the sequel to 
this drama of Ibsen’s. Poetic justice 
would bring a swift reaction, con- 
sternation in the camp of greed, joy, 
strength and early justification to the 
hero. But history does not work so 
quickly. It does not bring such 
prompt returns. Let us think rather 
of the doctor sinking back into his 
hard, but happy lot; the faded 
teacher, but always youthful stu- 
dent and humane physician to the 
end of the chapter; while we ask 
ourselves what is the greatest sin, and 
how is it to be ameliorated? In the 
light of this. study may we not with 
some confidence say that greater than 
the curse of rum, more terrible than 
the evil of lust or the storms of pas- 
sion, is the blight of selfishness, the 
cowardice born of greed,and of the de- 
lusions of prosperity. Talk of ‘‘Dark- 
est England ’’! General Booth has not 
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probed it. The worst degradation of 
that noble country is not found at the 
Victoria Wharves, but around her 
Parliament House, in the chapter 
stalls of her Cathedrals. Where fox- 
hunting parsons and vote-buying 
orators, congregate, there is ‘‘ Darkest 
England ’’! So here the greatest moral 
weights on Chicago life to-day are not 
found in the homes of the ignorant and 
debauched, not even in the statistics 
of the saloon and the brothel; these 
are secondary to those primary in- 
fluences of evil found in the insincer- 
ity of the favored, the selfishness of 
the competent, the greed of the intel- 
ligent, the moral cowardice of the re- 
fined, the servility of those who would 
be classed as leaders of society, but 
follow continually in the wake of that 
‘‘compact majority,’’ as potent, as 
evanescent and as delusive a fiction 
here to-day in Chicago as it is in 
Ibsen’s drama. It is this dying at 
the top, this water on the brain of 
society, that is most to be dreaded. 
Cancer on the extremities is bad 
enough, but where there is life at the 
vitals, power and health at the center, 
disease may be thrown off and the 
surgeon dares use his knife. I am 
sick of this shifting the responsibility 
of our municipal affairs, the defects of 
our public school system, the faults of 
our public administrations and church 
policies upon the ‘‘lower classes.’’ 
It belongs to the cupidity of our so- 
called leaders, those who in politics 
are committed to party rather than to 
principle, who are bound to see the 
success of their side, who make plat- 
forms to catch votes, not to educate 
the people; those who in religion 
want to sustain a name and a creed 
more than to make thinkers and to 
develop soul. These are the forces 
that make it so hard for any one to 
stand free in this boasted free country, 
speak his highest thought, vote his 
noblest choice, and be his true self. 
The liberty wherewith Christ doth 
make us free, the liberty of the sons 
of God, is the liberty that makes one 
with God a majority. Would we ren- 
ovate society we must begin with the 
upper story, purge the lies from our 
churches and council-chambers ; strip 
the tinsel from the gilded representa- 
tives of culture and law; be genuine. 
Let every man begin by ‘‘ speaking 
truth unto his neighbor,’’ and that ex- 
cellence will sink downward like rain 
after a drought, reaching the lowest 
fibres of the social tree and eventually 
making green the highest boughs and 
fruitful all the branches. 
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UNITY. 
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Voices From Our Readers. 
What to Do and How to Do It. 


Agnes Van Valkenburgh, St. Joseph, 
Mo.: It seems to me that you stated 
it in your appeal. It is to tell ws what 
to do and how to do it. 


D. Millard, Mendon, Mich. : Stand 
firmly by the truth as revealed by na- 
ture and interpreted by science. 
Teach righteousness and good-will 
and fear not. 


Harriet L. North, Chicago: To 
speak the truth about the truth, with 
such winning persuasiveness and 
Christlike charity, that even ‘‘ Kvan- 
gelicals’’ shall be evangelized thereby. 


Clara Bradley, North Ridgeville, 
Ohio: To weaken superstition, and 
strengthen a love for the Good, Noble 
and True in every life, independent of 
creeds. To sow broadcast the gems 
of thought and to make the world bet- 
ter and happier. 


Rev. C. fk. Bradley, Quincy, Ill.: I 
want UNITy to be loaded every time, 
as generally it is, with the highest 
thinking of the times. UNITY must 
make its way, as I doubt not it will, 
through struggle and difficulties, to 
become the leading representative of 
the foremost religious philosophy of 
the world. 


Rev. Francis J. Ledbrook, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa: I believe ‘‘UNITY’s Mis- 
sion’’ is to put men in touch and sym- 
pathy with their fellow-men ; that to 
sacrifice convenience and even rights 
to serve humanity shall be counted a 
pleasure. I say continue your cry: 
‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion.’’ 


J. B. Hersey, Dryden, Mich.: If I 
could have my way it would be the 
destruction of all false systems and 
institutions that have been the 
scourge of humanity. Mankind re- 
bels at the pretense of saving the 
world through them, and begins to 
cast about for a better sort of salt 
wherewith to do its salting. 


Mrs. C. F. Eldridge, Galva, II1.: 
To bring into harmony the religious 
world; to unite those who have been 
thought to differ, but who in reality 
are not so widely separated ; to join 
together in ove working force all the 
powers for good. ‘‘Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in Unity.’’ 


B. A. Plummer, Forest City, Iowa: 
To my mind there is no way that 
UNITY can promote the cause of Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character, to all 
mankind, better than to demonstrate 
and urge the importance of woman 
suffrage, and thus help to free one- 
half the human race from bondage 
worse than held the negroes of the 
South 


Rev. Edward B. Payne, Leominster, 
Mass.: To pursue the search for uni- 
versal and impartial truth, and, as it 
is found, to win men to the acceptance 
of it and obedience to it; helping thus 
to fill the world with moral beauty, 
with righteousness, justice, peace, 
good-will, reverence, social joy, and 
all those happy realizations involved 
in the kingdom of God which is to be. 


Rev. L. F. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.: To sound the ‘‘4”’ and con- 
tinually prompt the individual mem- 
bers of the world’s orchestra when 
they are out of tune. A musician 
needs no external help. He listens 
to the music of the unseen choir and 
feels a discord. In this one thing at 
least he is sensitive. UNITyY’s mis- 
sion is to marry Love and Thought 
and reveal unto each reader the pos- 
sible and probable harmony and gran- 
deur in life when discordant members 
are drawn by this divining ‘‘ fork.’’ 


| Let UNITY continpe to sound ‘‘4’”’ 
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until all ‘‘wind instruments’’ are mel- 
lowed and every performer has a dis- 
ciplined and sympathetic sense of the 
eternal fitness of things. 


Rev. £. P. Powell, author of ‘‘ Liber- 
ty and Life’: Hold firm. Be of good 
courage. Within five years you will 
see another flood tide rise of honest in- 
capacity to preach inside orthodox 
lines. We pioneers of some years ago 
were but scattered birds that had lost 
the flock ; the flocks themselves will 
soon settle down around you. We 
poor fellows began in the dusty cometic 
era of distinction; these others come 
in the building era. 


Geo. R. Gebauer, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Present with freedom on, that as 
truth thou conceivest, yet do not 
grow dogmatic, and do never con- 
found fleeting opinion with truth. 
Ever be independent of the support 
of your fellows, yet hold on with all 
might where fellowship higher ends 
furthers. Place character first and 
sentiment higher than doctrine. Mind 
that religion, if true, is necessarily 
moral, and therefore do not change 
gold of religion for the silver of eth- 
ical culture. 


Chicago Jew: By labor and fidelity, 
it has conguered a standing place 
among the intellectual forces, that 
shape the destinies of mankind. Le/ 
it maintainit. Let its loyalty to truth, 
righteousness and love, but before all to 
truth, be greater than its preference 
for persons and opinions— greater than 
its fears or hopes of consequences. I 
will not venture to decide whether 
this would involve editorial criticisms 
of contributions and sermons, which 
imply knowledge of the nature and 
attributes of that, which modern 
science and philosophy has proven to 
be wznknown and unknowable. 


Rev. B. Brunning, Hyannis, Mass. : 
It seems to be the destruction of the 
Christian Church: adulterating the 
Christian religion with all kinds of 
heathenisms, ethics and science, tak- 
ing Emerson as a leader; abrogating 
church organizations to be replaced by 
societies, the members of which are 
of all kinds of faith and zo faith; and 
repudiating the Old and New Testa- 
ment as the Scriptures of divine inspi- 
ration, as of little or no authority, 
only as literature like other books. 
‘““What to do’’ ? Stand by the Bible 
as of divine authority in truth, doc- 
trine and practice ; worship God in 
the beauty of holiness; follow Christ 
as Master and Lord, as Teacher and 
Saviour of the World, and strive to 
lead your fellow men—all men—into 
loving, pure and perfect lives. ‘‘ How 
to do it’’? Consecrate your whole en- 
ergies to the upbuilding of the Chris- 
tian Church and religion; the moral 
and spiritual life of every soul, for the 
World’s sake. 


Rev. Charles H, Fitch, Kendallville, 
Ind.: You are publishing outline 
studies of Sunday School lessons to 
make liberal religious laymen. Now 
go on, and develop outlines of study 
in philosophical, historical and prac- 
tical theology, to make an intelligent 
and well informed preaching ministry. 
Your space is small, but that is not 
an unmixed evil. Outlines take 
little space, and most theological 
writing is improved by condensation. 
Your corps of contributors is able, 
and the co-operation of others could 
be secured. There is also much 
room for improvement in theological 
courses. I sympathize with the pro- 
test against ‘‘short cuts,’’ but our the- 
ological schools are partly barred 
against women, and are helpless to 
supply anything like the opportunity 
for the tetelia of a pure moral relig- 
i0us ministry. I am well aware of 
the high and authoritative teaching 
contributed to the thought of the 
time by specialists in these schools, 
but in point of systematic theology 
they are not well bound together, and 
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in vagueness, looseness and dispro- 
portion they fail to provide that min- 
istry of clear thought for which the 
moral life of the people is fairly cry- 
ing out. 


Lowndes Taylor, West Chester, Pa.: 
Many times a service is demanded of 
the terms Orthodox and Liberal which 
they are from acquired meaning or 
suggestiveness inadequate to perform. 
Will Unity find or devise appropriate 
terms? Some liberals are orthodox, 
and some orthodox are liberal. There 
are two ways of holding the same 
creed or belief—/ ve got it all and /s 
not this of tt/—or if you will exclusively 
and inclusively. Exclusively ; That 
this my creed is z7/: Inclusively; That 
this my creed to me is of it. The 
first affirms God with ws so hard that 
it question if God indeed be with the 
neighbor so specially as he is with us; 
even to the point of affirming that 
there be those whom he neglects ex- 
cept we act for him: the world is to 
be vicariously saved and we are to do 
it. The second affirms ‘‘ God is in 
his World’’ and says to the neighbor 
‘* How speaks the Presence to you?’’ 
Viewed nearly, each leader’s teaching 
is /nclusive. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in riervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREwS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘Horsford’'s”’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all — to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... .10cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘* 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... 15 * 
One Cake of Vaseline CamphorIce ...... to * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented ... . 10 * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘' 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 ‘ 


1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at he price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or poaranetioe therefrom, 
unless labelled utth our name ,because you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 


WELL! _ to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 
WELL! THE Union SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is €/ae way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's Trem. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


» 


o ‘Down With High Prices.”’ 
rat THIS SEWING yey; 


~ 


JNITY MISSION TRACTS. 


Mailed to any address ats cents each, by Unity Publishing 
committee, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ten copies of any tract, 
ten different numbers from this list, mailed for a5 cents, except 
jumbers 11, 13 and 28, which are sold at 5 cents, without discount, 


1. Natural Religion. ByJ. V. Blake. 

‘he Religion of Jesus. By H, M. Simmons, 

Concerning Immortality. Selections. 

About Prayer. By several writers, 

Inspiration. By R, Heber Newton, 

Unaitarianism: its Story and Its Princi- 

ples J. C, Learned, 

The Growth of Faith. By H. M, Simmons, 

Emerson’s ‘* Divinity School Address.” 

Jesus. By J. LI, Jones, 

. Bongs o aith, Hope, Charity. Set to 
Oid Tunes. (No discount for quantities.) 

. The One Religion, By C.C, Everett, 

. Responsive Services for Reading and 

Singing. (No discount for quantities.) 

God. Compiled by Mrs, E, R, Sunderland, 

Miracles Compiled by Mrs, E. R. Sunderland, 

‘I'he Bible. Compiled by Mrs, E, R, Sunderland, 


Channing. Great passages selected from 


Parker. > Ae 
Emerson. ee of each, with sketch 


Martineau. 
. Is a Scientific Basis for Religion Possi- 
sibleP By M. J. Savage. 

33. The Sympathy of Religions. By T. W. 
lligyinson. 

4. The Bible Regained. By J. C. Learned, 

15. The Co- Education of Husband and 
Wife. Ry Mrs.S. C. Ll, Jones, 

G6. The Co-Education of Parent and Child. 
Ky Mrs, S.C. LI, Jones, 

y P bs is it to be a Christian? By J. LI, 
ones, 

28. Love to God and Love to Man. Forty- 
seven songs. Nv discount for quantities. 

2. The Death of Jesus. By W. M, Salter, 

Oo. Tno Spiritual Leadership of Jesus. By 


}. 1.1, Jones, 
i]. Th , — Hell of Orthodoxy. By 
. il, JONES, 
32. The ideal Unitarian Church. By Celia P, 
‘OO ley. 
33. Unitarianism a Democratic System of 
Religion. By John W, Chadwick, 
34. *3e poligion of Evolution. By E. P. 
owell. 
35. The Faith of Ethics and the Thought of 
God. By W. C, Gannett, 
36. The Transient and Permanent in Chris- 
tianity. By Theodore Parker, 
'7. The Heart ofall Religions. By). V. Blake. 
38. The Western Unitarian Conference, its 
Workand Mission. By Mrs.S. C, LI, Jones, 
‘9. Theology by Starlight. By N. M. Mann, 


Address, Miss L. M. Dunning, Sec’y. 
UNITY SHORT TRACTS. 
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Mailed to any address at 1 cent each, by the Unity Publishing 
Committee, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 100 copies mailed for 
30 or 60 cents, according to size, The a9 tracts mailed for 20 cents. 


1. Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cents.) 
2. A Blessing on the Day. By W. C, Gannett. 
(60 cents a wee th 
8. A Book Shelf of the Liberal Faith. (30c.) 
4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo, S, Mer. 
riam, (60 cents a hundred.) 
5. Jesus. S.J. Barrows. (30 cents a hundred.) 
6. The Faiths of Evolution. By W. J. Potter, 
(60 cents a pong 
7. A Negative and Doubting Gespel. By 
Albert Walkley. (30 cents.) 
8. Channing, the Manand his Message. By 
W.C, Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) 
9. The Hell of Evolution. By J. R, Effinger. 
(60 cents a hundred.) 
10. Daily Strength for Daily Needs. By Mrs. 
M. H, Le Row. (60 cents a hundred.) 
11. Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
in America. By Daniel L, Shorey. (60 cents.) 
12. The Manliness of Christ. By J. L1. Jones, 
(30 cents a hundred.) 
13. Blessed be Drodeery. By W. C, Gannett, 
(60 cents a hundred.) 
14. Deathlessness. By J. Ll. Jones. (60 cents.) 
15. A Tract Directory. (60 cents a hundred.) 
16. How we got the Temperance Society in 
the Church. By W.C,Gannett. (60 cents.) 
17. The T ings Most Commonly Believed 
Us. (3e cents a hundred.) 
18. The Ministry of Sorrow. By Joseph May. 
(60 cents a hundred.) 
19. Religion Not Theology.|[By J. C. Learned, 


(60 cents a hundred, 
y J. R, Effinger, (ee: 
y 


20. Sunday Circles. 
21. The Family Purse. ByJ. V. Blake. (6oc, 
23. I Shall not Pass this Way Again. 
Arthur M, Judy, (60 ante) 
24. How we Raise our Conference Money. 
By Mrs E, E. Marean. (30 cents a hundred. 
and New Views of Religion. By 
.C, Learned, (60 cents, 
. By J. Ll. Jones. (30c.) 
Tracts terized and Classi- 
28. What Do Unitari 


fied. (30 cents a hundred.) 

ans BelieveP By J. W. 

Chadwick. (60 cents a hundred.) 

29. What to Tell the Children about Bible 
Legends. By S.J. Barrows, (6oc.) 


Address, Miss L. M. Dunning, Sec’y. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 


The Tailor System of Dress 
Making by one of the best au. 
thors, including Book oj ) In- 
structions, Charts, Double i ras- 
oe | Wheel, etc., enabling any 

y to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail with a 
copy of our Paper one year for 
ONLY 


and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY§ 


Who sends us 20 cents and the 
names and addresses of 10 : 
friends who love to read, will 
oree SUNG Lehn 4 

a 


© « 
Monthly, full of beau- ‘Ss, 
pictures, charming 3% 


For 20 cents 
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UNITY. 


She Study Gable. 
Books here noticed romptly sent on receipt of price 


by W. W. Knowles & Co,.. Publishers and Booksellers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling: 
Chicago: Rand, Mc Nally & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

This is the book which the author, taking 
a whimsical revenge against his publishers 
for some, if report speaks true, natural com- 
plaints at his careless, if not unfair treatment 
of them, has rewritten, once or twice, and 
now appears in two or three editions of dif- 
ferent size and matter, bearing the same 
number of publishers’ imprints. That before 
us gives the story of Dick Heldar and Maisie 
in its original form, we believe. It is a mov- 
ing tale, written, it is needless to say, with 
power and that wonderful skill which makes 
the author the most successful manipulator 
of the novelist’s pen of the day. Is he any- 
thing more than this? It is difficult to say 
why he is not. We have here all the ele- 
ments of a powerful and touching story, 
embodying not only acknowledged talent of 
a high order, knowledge of men and events 
and a broad mental range, but much ethical 
truth and insight as well. ‘‘ The Light that 
Failed ’’ is the work the defenders of Kip- 
ling are aptto cite in disproof of the charges 
of moral insincerity and flippancy. We do 
not ourselves go so far as to make such 
charges, but we are conscious of a serious 
failure somewhere in these remarkable writ- 
ings, a defect of purpose and a defect in 
execution. Doubtless one must inevitably 
follow the other. We find ourselves wishing 
that the writer were not so clever, so correct 
and unerring in handling the tools of his 
craft, that he had some of the clumsiness of 
George Eliot, so mind and imagination 
might be stirred a little more with the pict- 
ures of life he presents. That they are real, 
we do not in the least doubt. Rudyard 
Kipling has presented a new type of charac- 
ter to us, a new field of human action, suffer- 
ing, waste and folly in the descriptions he 
has given us of barrack life in India, and 
the scenes drawn from the Soudan. Better 
material could not be found for the novelist’s 
art, whether he wishes to treat his subject 
tragically or with the light touch of a curi- 
ous and superficial observer. Kipling isnot 
superficial, on the contrary in insight and 
power of reflective statement he is often pro- 
found, yet he has missed the key that un- 
locks the perfect trust and understanding of 
his readers. Weare intently interested as we 
follow the pages of one of his bright, excit- 
ing narratives, amused, even stirred a little, 
from time to time, but we hold ourselves 
aloof. It is a clever writer’s story we are 
reading, not a bit of human experience that 
rends and exaltsthe heart, enlarges human 
sympathy and knowledge, kindles the im- 
agination, ennobles all iife aud living. Hav- 
ing said thus much we feel like bearing down 
the scales on the other side with testimony 
easily derived, particularly from ‘‘ The 
Light that Failed,’’ in proof of. the author’s 
fidelity to nature and experience, the real, 
ethical import and interest of the tale; yet 
were we to do so we should feel obliged to 
come back to our former position and point 
out the difference between that clever com- 
prehension of the elements and factors 
entering into human life many an astute 
observer can attain, and that deep spiritual 
yrasp on law, which makes the true novelist 
a born prophet and inspired teacher, which 
Rudyard Kipling, with all his talent, his 
undeniable still and insight, is not. 

Faith of a Free Church. By S.M.Crothers. Press 
of D. Ramaley & Son, St. Paul, 1890. Cloth, 30 cents, 
paper, 15 cents. 

A little volume growing out of the request 
of members of Unity Church, St. Paul, for 
the publication of a series of discourses on 
the attitude of the Unitarian Church 
toward the central faiths of Christendom, — 
so the word of preface tells us. But though 
the subjects are so large, the six tiny chap- 
ters are hardly discourses ; they seem like 
the core or soul of discourses,—the best way 
sometimes to publish sermons. These six, 
however, would have borne the test of being 
printed incarnate—with the flesh on. They 
do not tell about the faiths they treat of, 
but take you imv¢o them; are of the order 
called ‘‘mystic,’? as most words from the 
center are. We give a sentence or two from 
each chapter. This from the first, upon 
‘The center of Faith ’’: ‘‘Our deepest faith 
rests not on an opinion to be investigated, 
but on a goodness which has been expe- 
rienced. Our first effort should be to fix our 
hearts on a center of goodness, and then we 
may leave our minds free to enlarge the 
circle of knowledge.” ‘This of ‘“‘our faith in 
Jesus’’: “For myself, I believe that the 
glimpses we have of the historic Jesus justi- 
fy the highest ideal we have formed of him, 
but this belief must be founded on historic 
evidence. The faith of the sow/ is independ- 
ent of this. It need not tremble lest impar- 
tial history should destroy what it loved. 
If the story of the perfect man is not history, 
then it is prophecy.’’ This of ‘our faith in 
God”’: ‘Our intellectual conceptions of God 
are a series of dissolving views, but he that 
loveth hath caught the meaning into which 
they fade. So when the doubt comes, ‘Per- 
haps there is something greater than our 
thought of God!’—we are not troubled. 
There és something greater, God is greater.” 
This of “ our faith in man’’: ‘‘See what a 


| 


_ a 


perfect life is, it is said, and realize how im- 
possible it is that he who has attained it can 
be mere man. A’ strange argument this. 
As if the rose that comes to perfection should 
be esteemed less truly a rose than one that 
has been blighted in the bud.’’ This from 
‘“‘our faith in Prayer’’: ‘‘God is God in the 
star! All silent we bow down; no cry of 
ours can cross the mighty spaces. But God 
is God in the soul, and to the God in the 
soul the soul cries for help. It is deep call- 


ing unto deep; the deep of need calling to 


the deep of Power,—that is prayer.’’ And 
this from the chapter on ‘our faith in Im- 
mortality’’: ‘‘ The forces which impel us to 
the fulfillment of our nature, to the doing of 
our duty, to gaining the highest good here, 
are the same forces which sustain the hope 
of a blessed immortality. They keep us in 
a frame where it is easier to believe than to 
disbelieve.’’ 


Ww. C. G. 
Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited? By 
Wim. Platt Ball. New York: Humboldt Pub. Co. Pa- 


per, price 15 cents. 

Natural selection is admitted to be a salu- 
tary law for preventing degeneracy, and 
when civilization interferes with this law it 
should propose some other equally powerful 
preventive. Many moralists are now rely- 
ing upon the cumulative inheritance of the 
beneficial effects of education, training, 
habits, etc., that is, upon the inheritance of 
acquired characters. It is the purpose of 
this number of the Humboldt Library of 
Science to investigate whether these ac- 
quired characters, whether the effects of use 
and disuse, are inherited. The writer ac- 
knowledges the seeming presumption of 
rejecting the opinions of Spencer and Dar- 
win, but claims that they simply retained 
without sufficient investigation the views of 
Lamarck, andthat the noted scientists Weis- 
mann, Wallace, Poulton, and others, differ 
from them. Admitting that an individual 
can be modified, his body strengthened, his 
intellect and morals improved, it is ques- 
tioned whether this improvement can be 
transmitted save by teaching and example. 
The investigation leads into the realm of 
scientific inquiry and oppresses the general 
reader with his inability to weigh the oppos- 
ing arguments. Many of the results noted 
by Spencer are attributed to natural or arti- 
ficial selection or to chance variation, and 
the hypothesis of use inheritance is pro- 
nounced superfluous; but mere assertion, 
however often reiterated, does not constitute 
scientific proof. In some cases subtle dis- 
tinctions appear to unfairly limit the term 
‘‘hereditary,’’ and some of the arguments 
seem trivial. The pamphlet would be much 
more satisfactory to the moralist if the 
author had made clearer how the race is to 
be improved if acquired characters are not 
inheritable. 

An Indiana Man. A novel. By 
strong. Chicago: F.G. Shulte & Co. 
paper so cts. 

A story of the saloon in politics, of how a 
decent young man received the nomination 
for sheriff in a ‘‘ close ’’ county, how he was 
elected by fighting the devil with fire, how 
little by little his conscience was stifled and 
his life poisoned, till the end of his term of 
ofice found him a worthless drunkard, 
ruined in health, fortune and reputation. It is 
not an artistic story, but it is an earnest one, 

THE Nation, speaking of Prof. C. H. Toy’s 
‘‘Judaism and Christianity ’’ says: ‘‘ Prof. 
Toy never touches on the relations of Jesus 
and Paul without being profoundly interest- 
ing and suggestive. His idea is that Paul 
provided for the religion of Jesus a theolog- 
ical vehicle which made it popular and uni- 
versal when it might otherwise have per- 
ished, but that to throw off the additions of 
Paul and return to the idea of Jesus is the 
work of Christian development which is not 
yet complete.”’ 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER will publish in 
March an entirely new edition, in three 
volumes, of his ‘‘ Essays, Political, Scien- 
tific, and Speculative.’’ It will include a 
number of new essays not included in the 
previous editions; and will be uniform in 
size with his other works. 


THE first series of lectures on the Turnbull 
foundation will be delivered at Johns Hop- 
kins University, next month, by Mr. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. ‘“The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry’’ will be the general 
theme. 


Le Roy Arm- 
Cloth, $1.00, 


“A precious book. ... It tastes of genius.” 


, —James Russell Lowell. 
The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani: 


Together with Frequent References to the 
Prorege of Arcopia. 
By HENRY B. FULLER. 
A New Departurein Fiction. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by all first-class booksellers or mailed to 
any address, postage paid, on receipt of price by the 


lishers. 
J. G. Cupples Co., Boston. 


TO SPEED ABROAD 
THE WONDERFUL 


‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” 


blessed helper and sweetest comforter (a dollar book), 
unsectarian, loved in every branch of the Christian 
Faith, ‘‘the best book of the kind ever published,’’ it 
may be had, postpaid, together with a story of the 
book, for sixty-five cents ; the $1.25 edition, with 
small passion flowers and leaves in gilded outline on 
a field of white, gold edges, for $1.00, by sending to 
MRS. H. M. L& ROW, 331 Poplar St., 
Roslindale, Mass. 
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Liber CY and Lite. 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on the applications of scientific 
truth to morals and religion. Some of the titles of the separate lectures are: 
Life and Death, what they are; Sinning against the Holy Spirit; A Sound Mind 
ina Sound Body; The True Life; The Doing Creed; A Substitute Ortho. 
doxy; Character; The Religion of the Future. 


for 


Buffalo Express :—One must go fir before finding more incentive to break loose from the 
habit most of us have of letting other people do our thinking for us, than there is in LIBERTY AND 
Lire. Its author is earnest, honest and interesting, 


Albany Argus :—The style is clear and forcible, and the author shows himself abreast of 
modern thought, 


Oberlin Review :—lf there is any helpful inspiration to be given by one who denies the 
personality of God, and adores “the working force of the Universe,’’ of which 


his stead, this book gives that inspiration. 


‘‘man is the factor,” in 


Baltimore American :—\W hile there are very many poignant truths in this work, there 


are many views advanced which to the young, undeveloped mind, may prove dangerous. 


Saturday Herald :—Mr. Powell writes with power. 
isa man of war, but as he says, he does not fight religion, only theology. 


He 


He has a clear, strong style. 


Literary World :—Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious subjects. They are 
the work of a man of vigorous intellect who has studied the doctrine of evolution long and carefully, 
The discourses are full of interest 
to the cacual reader by reason of their fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to the seeker 
for religious and moral truth they offer many helps. 


: 
: 


and has not found it necessary to abandon all his old reverences. 


Christian Register :—The title of this collection of discourses well expresses the ele- 
ments they reveal. They ring with liberty and are surging with life, Though the author has a deep 
philosophy, he is careful in his sermons not to sink into the depths of profundity, or,on the other hand, 


to preach over the heads of his hearers. His terse, direct, ringing sentences st: ike home. 


One volume, crown octavo, 208 pages, Cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. A paper 
edition is given to any one sending a new subscription to UNITY with $1.00, but 
is not sold except in our combination offer of twenty-five pamphlets for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, | CHICAGO. 
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sprightiy in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements » ncces- 
ries of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a love story 
irtistically blended with the AL RORA PHONE messages.— Religio-Philosophical Journal, 


THE GOSPEL BANNER THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(Conservative Universalist) (Radical Social Reform) 

says of the book: The purpose of it is com- | says of the book: The Auroraphone opens 

mendable. It aims at delineating a pos- | as though it were merely a story of adven- 

sible world of human ture, very well told 

beings thoroughly indeed, but still a 


: 
| 
| 
, 
: 


united in pursuits, story of adventure. 
sympathies,  succes- But the “‘hair-breadth 
ses, joys and _ sor- ‘scapes’’ of a party 


rows, struggles and | 


attainments —- 4a uml- 
fed world grounded 
on an _ all-pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by 
unity of beliefs re- 
specting individual 
origin and destiny. 

. The ideas are 
much like those of 
the Gospel regarding 


a enon + 3 IB in- 
terests ; if on mem 
ber suffers, all suffer ; 
if one is prosperous, 
jovous, happy, all par- 
take of his expert- 
ence, if not at once, 
then at some later 
period. It is an at- 
tempt to show what 
this world may be, 
what it yet will be, 
when the pure truth 
of the New Testa- 
ment touching hu- 
man origin and des- 
tiny, brotherhood and 


- — 
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of young men, inter- 
spersed with many a 
ludicrous incident, 
really constitute the 
introduction to the 
more solid and val- 
uable part of the 
book. The author 
has evidently read 
‘“‘Robert Elsmere,” 
‘‘Looking Back- 
ward,” and other 
sociological and re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their short- 
comings as novels, 
has not fallen into 
the error of introduc- 
ing long and seem- 
ingly interminable dis- 
cussions. The reader 
is never allowed to 
forget that he is read- 
ing a story, and thus 


the interest never 
flags. There have 
hitherto been relig- 
iously heterodox 


novels, and economic- 


helpfulness, shall be embodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


ally heterodox novels. “The Aurora- 
hone’? combines the heterodoxiness of 
th. 


A reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this ad- 
Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt ofjone dollar. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. 
vertisement. 249 pages. 


Sermons 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 To $4.00 ae 
ee A GRATEFUL SPIRIT =: 


By J S VILA BLAKE. 

Subjects: Grateful Spirit, At Peace with Things, 
Yahweh in the Bible, Some Things to be Sure of, Sol- 
omon and the Lilies, The Perfect, Abid God's 
Time, The Full Bushel, The Riches of Life, my 
Yoke, Paul’s Three Points, Knowledge of God, Why 


tl ~~. “y any Religion, The One Religion, Faithfulmess, “O 
n "1600 offern and & rahe ae dtete illustrated God!"’, A “Cure All”, Jesus of Nazareth, Sacrifice, O.c 
Pee ites THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago,Ill. | Age. Cloth, 12mo., 311 pages, bound uniformly with 


the author's Poems and Essays. $1.00 postpaid. 


| MR. BLAKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 
UNENDING GENESIS ae pe Soe EenOie- sanenenss eoececercececces ocmees as 
OR CREATION EVER PRESENT—By oems, ot , O., *‘eeeeeee eeeeeeeeeee eereeeereee eee 
H.M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retold ee Treining —_ Ss ORR ronson etme = 
in the light of modern science, yet in lan- To any one mentioning this advertisement before 
guage simple enough to hold the attention of a Dec. 31, we will send, p d, the five books on receipt 
child, 111 Pages. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. of $2.50 or the first pee pares oo. Address 
(./° LESH. KERR & €O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. ,Uhicago. CHARLES H. KERR & ©0., Pubs., 176 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Botes from the Field, 


Third Church—Chicago.._We receive the 
following from Miss M. Ll. Lord of the 
Third Church. We did honor to Washing- 
ton on Sunday the 22d, by uniting in read 
ing and singing the National Service. Of 
all the services in ‘‘ Unity festivals’ none 
seems more fitting, more simple, lofty and 
inspiring in its thought than the patriotic 
service. 

Not only with music by the choir and the 
singing of peace words to the stirring 
‘* Marseillaise’’ was the service rounded to 
completion, but we had the pleasure of 
singing a hymn to Washington written for 
the occasion by Mr. Blake: 


WASHINGTON. 


O country blest, our own, 
With fame of Washington 
Grandly renowned ! 
Ours is the happy land 
First with his fame o’erspanned, 
That throws a glory grand 
The world around. 


How nobly wear his name? 

How wrap us in his fame 
Surely and best? 

By seeking all our might 

In simple truth and right, 

Haloed with freedom’s light 
Holy and blest. 


But if we recreant be 
To virtues of the free 
With honor crowned, 
Then ours is not his name ; 
Then Washington’s pure fame 
Is but our blot and shame 
The world around. 


O thou great sire of ours, 
Whose virtues had such powers 
Our land to free, 
Teach us thy one great might, — 
Sincerity and right ; 
And lead us on in light 
To follow thee. 


That hymn with the address by Mr. Blake, 
made the day a memorable one—but then 
are not all our days memorable with Mr. 
Blake for our friend? 

In these days when the feeling is more 
and more strong, that our public schools, if 
they do anything, should fit our children for 
citizenship, I would that every child in the 
country might have heard Mr. Blake’s ser- 
mon upon Washington. It was so lofty, 
dwelling not upon the great achievements 
of the General, nor upon the advance from a 
humble citizen’s life to be the head of a 
nation, but upon the great moral force of 
the man; not the force of the general, 
statesman, ruler, but the force of simple 
manhood. A force lying dormant in each 
one of us and capable of being developed 
only by faithfulness to little things. 


Boston.—The A. U. A. have voted to Rev. 
Geo. W. Cooke, $500, with desk room for 
services one year from March I, I8gI, as 
agent of our Unity clubs, guilds and tem. 
pose societies. Two reports will be made 

y him to the A. U. A. during the year, and 
he will aim to render his agency self- 
supporting. 

—The A. U. A. voted $25 to aid printing 
Unitarian tracts in Assam, India, in the 
native language. 

—At 25 Beacon Street is sold a new 
‘Te Deum’’ with good music and the 
fitting words taken from Dr. Martineau’s 
Service Book. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of Peter 
Cooper’s birthday was pleasantly celebrated 
February 12th in Cooper Union, New York 
City. 

—New York City is about opening popular 
“symphony ’”’ concerts similar to those of 
our Music Hall. 

—Rev. H. W. Hawkes, the English Uni- 
tarian missionary to Japan, is improving his 
short visit to America by raising a large 
enthusiasm for his mission and ours in Japan. 
In Boston, he daily meets conferences and 
private inquirers, and is eloquent about the 
success and future promise of his work. 

—‘*The influence of habit in the forma- 
tion of character’’ is the practical question 
waiting for some original arguments from the 
ministerial Union at its next session. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage will preach a Lenten 
sermon at First Church, next week. Mr. 
Savage delivered the principal address be- 
fore the Unitarian club at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, on Wednesday, February 11. He 
gave some home-thrusts on ‘‘ The Duty of 
Unitarians.”’ 

—The Massachusetts Total 
Society is just twenty years old. 


Portland, Oregdn.— We have before us the 
‘‘Announcement of Special services before 
Easter ’’ of the Church of our Father (First 
Unitarian), of Portland, T. L. Eliot, D. D., 
pastor, and Earl M. Wilbur, Associate. The 
calendar runs from Thursday, February 12, 
to Easter Sunday, March 29. Dr. Eliot 
preaches on Sunday mornings and Mr. Wil- 
bur is giving a course of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Religions of the World.’”’ At 6:30 on Sun- 
day evenings the Young people’s Fraternity 


Abstinence 


holds religious services in the Chapel. On 
Thursday evenings special services for so- 


cial worship and conference, led by the peo- 


ple, are held in the chapel. We have also 
a card giving an outline of the Sunday-school 
work of this church for the year. The work is 
divided into four general topics as follows ; 
I. God: His being and character. II. Jesus 
Christ and His work. III. Man: His Na- 
ture and Destiny. IV. The Immortal Life. 
Golden Texts are given for each one of the 
forty-seven Sundays set apart to the study 
of above subjects. These texts are to be 
learned by the school] and repeated at the 
opening service. They are also to be made 
subjects ‘‘of a talk, or of a brief class lesson.’’ 
The associate pastor, Earl Morse Wilbur, is 
the Superintendent, who addresses a ‘‘ New 
Year’s Letter to the school and its friends.”’ 
This letter is printed in neat form and given 
wide circulation. 


Alton, [ll.—We clip the following from the 
Alton Daily Jelegraph of February 6: “The 
pastor of the Unitarian church of ous city, 
lately sent a circular letter to a number of 
our more prominent business men and citi- 
zens, which read as follows: ‘‘Intending to 
speak in the near future on the question, 
‘What does Alton need?’ I wish to make 
use of the opinions of some of our leading 
citizens upon that subject. Will you there- 
fore kindly name or describe five or more 
things for which in your opinion Alton 
stands now in greatest need for its increased 
prosperity, its social and moral welfare and 
its good reputation as a city. The utmost 
freedom and range of reply is solicited, and 
writer’s names will not be divulged.’’ 

The replies took a wide range and brought 
back to the minister a variety of very practical 
topics for an every day, home religion, that 
is much needed not only in Alton but in 
many other places. Answer No. 2, was 

1. A Mayor with a “back bone.”’ 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—On Sunday, Feb. 22, 
at the People’s Meeting in Century Hall, 
Rev. S. W. Sample delivered a discourse on 
‘‘The Almighty Dollar,’’ in which he warned 
his hearers against the evils of Mammonism. 
To diminish the power of Mammonism, 
Mr. Sample advocated limiting the right of 
bequest and destroying monopolies of lands, 
water-front, transportation, etc. He added: 
‘Cease your sycophancy to wealth. It is 
not only the very rich who are responsible 
for this state of affairs; it is the middle 
class and the poor. When attention is 
showered On a man merely because he is a 
great financier, merely because he has 
money that he has ground out of the poor 
and the oppressed, there is no excuse for 
that sort of thing.’’ 

—Next Sunday afternoon the meeting will 
be addressed by Rev. Kristofer Janson, his 
subject being ‘‘The Barking Dog.’’ Mr. 
Sample goes to Des Moines, Iowa, to speak 
in a series of opera house meetings, and the 
pulpit of All Souls church will be supplied 
in the morning by Rev. J. H. Tuttle, and in 


‘the evening by Rev. H. M. Simmons. 


Denver, Col.—We are in receipt of a card 
giving winter announcements, 1891, for the 
‘‘Young People’s Club’’ of Unity Church, 
Denver. Social meetings are held fort- 
nightly in the lecture room of the church 
on Thursday evenings, each meeting being 
in charge of a committee of five appointed 
by the President, Mr. Wm. E. Hutton. 
Religious meetings conducted by members 
of the Club are held in the church parlor on 
Sunday evenings, a topic being announced 
for each one of these meetings. The objects 
of the organization are stated to be ‘‘to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance and friendship, 
to help and strengthen the church, stimu- 
late the spirit of religious inquiry and 
quicken spiritual life.’’ All young people 
in sympathy with these ends are eligible for 
membership and are invited to hand their 
names to the Look-out Committee. The 
membership fee is fifty cents. 


Kendallville, Ind.—From C. H. Fitch, in 
charge of a liberal movement at Kendall- 
ville, we hear as follows: ‘‘ It may interest 
you to know that our movement is still 
advancing. Our morning congregations 
have increased steadily from 45 to 160, our 
evening congregations from 100 to about 
three hundred. This is in a town of 3,000 
inhabitants with nine pre-existing churches. 
But the statistics of our increase in seven 
weeks convey little idea of the broadening 
and cospenies sympathy with which it has 
been attended. From members of other 
churches we have had a little natural an- 
tagonism, but much more of a kindly and 
tolerant ‘encouragement which prophesies 
the spirit of a bettertime. Ours is a peo- 
ple’s church. It is not marked with any 
sectarian name. 


San Francisco, Cal.—We have received 
the following announcment in the form of a 
circular from San Francisco. ‘‘People’s ser- 
vices, Mission Music Hall, Twenty-first and 
Howard Streets, San Francisco. The Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Superintendent Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, will preach the 
following series of sermons on ‘What We 
Can Do.’ Sunday evening, February 22d, 
‘ The a gece of Brotherhood’; Sun- 
day, March Ist, ‘Who is My Neighbor?’ 
Sunday, March 8th, ‘The Present Indus- 
trial Changes, What they Require of Us’; 


Sunday, March 15th, ‘Our Duty to this 
Community.’ Services at 7:45 o’clock. 
All persons seeking a religion, reverent yet 
free, grounded in reason and not on creeds, 
are invited to attend,’’ 


Moline, Ill.—We have further word from 
the pastor of the Unitarian church at Moline, 
Rev. F. H. York. He writes: ‘‘Since Sun- 
day morning, 15th February, we have re- 
ceived forty-two new members and still they 


Additions and improvements to the church 
peeperty are reported, and also a reorgan- 
ized choir with orchestra accompaniment. 
The congregation is full and everything be- 
tokens a period of great prosperity for the 
Unitarian causein Moline. May the interest 
spread throughout the State ! 


Janesville, Wis:—Rev. F. J. Gould, recently 
from the Congregational church filled the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church at Janesville, 


come, and among them the best men in the 
city.”” The church debt is provided for. 


— — ew 


Wis., March I, in the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. Charles F. Elliott. 


‘“The Things Most Commonly Believed Tu-Day Among Us.’’ 


ee 


The following Resolution and Declaration are part of a statement concerning Fellowship and Faith, 
adopted at the annual meeting of the WesTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, May 19, 1887, by a vote of 59 
to 13 of the delegates present. The whole statement is published at Unity OFFicr, as “ Unity Short 
Tract, No. 17.’’ 100 copies for 30 cents. 

Resolved, That while the Western Unitarian Conference has neither the wish nor the 
right to bind a single member by declarations concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet 
thinks some practical good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things 
most commonly believed to-day among us,—the statement being aiways open to re- 
statement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the majority. 

Therefore, sp2aking in the spirit and understanding above set forth, we, delegates of 
the Western Unitarian Churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 19, 1887, 
declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish 
to join us to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarianism commonly stands for, 


speaking always in the spirit above set forth we make the following statement of 
our present faiths :— 


We believe that to love the good and live the good is the supreme thing in religion : 

We hold 1eason and conscience to be final authorities in matters of religious belief : 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new : 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men truth and righteousness and 
love, as prophets of religion : 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man : 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, unchanging Order; to know 
this Order is truth; to obey it is right, and liberty and tronger life: 

We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own recompense, no good thing 
being failure and no evil thing success ; that heaven and hell are states of being ; that no 
evil can befall the good man in either life or death ; that all things work together for the 
victory of Good : 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to make the good things better and 
the worst good, counting nothing good for self that is not good for all : 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in man the sense of union, here 
and now, with things eternal—the sense of deathlessness; and this sense is to us an 
earnest of a life to come: 

We worship One-in-All,—that Life whence suns and stars derive their orbits and the 
soul of man its Ought,—that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
giving us power to become the sons of God,—that Love with whom our souls commune 
This One we name—the Eternal God, our Father. 


VALMOND THE CRANK. 


THE FORBIDDEN BOOK! 
By “NERO.” 


Probably no more powerful work of fiction published in any language. 
of the times. Distinctively American and original. 
people wiser and better. 


Fully abreast 
Its general tendency is to make 
More than any other book, this work exhibits : 

THE RESTIVE LION OF LABOR ; 

THE RUMBLING SOCIAL VOLCANO ; 


THE HYPOCRISY AND HOSTILITY OF THE CHURCH ; 
THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR. 


We®.It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 


Rie ! 


This book will fire the blood of every reactionary, every reformer, every anti-super- 
stionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage-earner to free himself from 
his present industrial environment. Get the book, read it, circulate it. Inspired for the 
welfare of man ! 


FERMENTING! ‘[racic! Humane! 


212 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. Only 35 cents. 


Address Dept. A, 


Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


4 Warren St., New York City. 


THE VOCALION, 


The most important musical invention of the 
1 XTXth century is the VOCALION, & new mu- 
sical instrument constructed upon the principles 
of the human voice, and consequently the best 
| accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or sec- 
ular. The tone is undistinguishable from a finely 
voiced Pipe Organ, except that it has a sympa- 
thetic quality not obtained from pipes, and does 
not occupy one-fourth the space or cost one-half 
the price of a Pipe Organ of similar capacity. 


The Clergy and Organists hail its advent with 
unqualified satisfaction. 


For churches and private music rooms it is 
unrivalled for beautiful musical effects. 


MASON & RISCH, Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue and Price-list to 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 


STEINWAY PIANO WAREROOMS, 
174 Wabash Ave., - CHICACO. 


FOUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, “What 
isit to be a Christian?’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
Parker's “Transient and Permanent’ and Emer 
son’s Divinity School Address, All for 10 cents. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage. 


= 


CREAT MaSTERS 
Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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She Hames. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—One must be poor to know the luxury 
of giving. 

Mon .—The right word is always a power. 

Tues.—Time changes the proportion of 
things. 

Wed.—What do we live for if not to make 
life less difficult to others? 


Thurs.—Pride only helps us to be generous ; 
it never makes us so. 


Fri.—We can set a watch over our affections 
and our constancy as we can over 
other treasures. 


Sai. —The Lord knoweth them that are His. 
—George Eliot. 


‘* Marjorie’s Knitting.’’ 


“In the chimney-corner our Marjorie sits, 
Softly singing the while she knits ; 

The fire-light, flickering here and there, 
Plays on her face and her shining hair. 


“One and two and three and four, 
Counting and narrowing o’er and o’er : 
Knitand rib and seam and purl, 
Clickety, clackety, good little girl ! 


‘Marjorie cheerily works away, 

Nor ever her thoughts from her knitting 
stray, 

Whatever itis, twill be sure to fit, 

For loving thoughts in the web are knit.”’ 


—From “In My Nursery,” by Laura E. 
Richards. 


Frank's Lesson-Leaves. 


‘‘Mamma,’’ said Frank, ‘‘ may I go 
and play marbles with the boys?’’ 

‘*T have a little work I want you to 
do first; then you may go.’’ 

‘‘T like play better than work.’’ 

‘‘ Very likely you do. A great many 
people feel that way; but if we all did 
what we like instead of what we ought 
to do, it would be a very poor world, 
would n’t it?’’ 

‘You don’t ever want to play, 
mamma.’’ 

‘‘ Are you sure of that ?’’ 

‘Why, ’course Iam; mammas never 
play. How funny it would look to see 
you playing marbles or ball or flying 
kites! ’’ 

‘‘But grown people have different 
plays from children; it is play to me 
when I sit down to read a new maga- 
zine.’’ 

‘Is it? And do you like it better 
than you do work ?’’ 

‘*T like it, but I think I enjoy it far 
better because my work is done first.’’ 

‘‘T guess,’’ said Frank, shaking his 
head with a wise air, ‘‘it is a good 
thing for the rest of us you do the 
work first. Dear me! there would be 
no cake made, or pudding for dinner, 
or my coat mended, or lots of other 
things.’’ 

‘Then, if you think it best to work 
first, suppose you get the rake and 
make the lawn look clean and nice. 
Then you can try how nice play is 
after work.’’ 

‘It'll take a long time,’’ said Frank, 
looking doubtfully at the scattered 
leaves. ‘‘Once I read about a boy 
who was cleaning a yard, and he found 
a quarter under some dirt; don’t you 
think he felt paid for his work ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, that was very well for a boy 
in a story, but real little boys are not 
likely to have such things happen 
them. I think that if you do work 
well, you will find something as good 
as a quarter.’’ 

‘What will it be?’’ 

‘“Go and do it, then you shall 
know.”’ 

Frank raked away very busily; his 
little sister came to help him. 

‘You may pick up the leaves, 
Lulu,’’ he said. 

‘“But I want to help rake,’’ she 
said. 

He let her take the rake, but every 
minute it would tangle in the grass, 
and Frank had to come from where he 
was gathering leaves and get it out 


for hex, At last he ran to his mother 
Saying: 


everything; she wants to help me, and 
she won’t help as I want her to.’’ 
“Then it will give you a chance to 
be kind to her, won’t it?’’ 

Frank had not thought of that, and 
he let the little one have her own 
way; and in a very few moments she 
was tired of the rake and found it 
easier to pick up the leaves. 

Some time afterward, Frank saw his 
mother coming down the lawn, and 
went to meet her. 

‘‘See,’’ he said, holding up his rake, 
‘‘I raked ’most down to the orchard 
fence, and then I thought I'd stop 
‘cause there were not many leaves 
there; and then I thought I’d go on, 
‘cause I wanted to do it just right. 
And close by the fence this little pear 
stuck on my rake; and then I found 
another one, so I stuck them on so as | 
to show you.’’ 

‘‘] think your father will be glad 
to see these,’’ said mamma, looking 
at them; ‘‘ they are off one of his little 
grafted trees, and he was wishing to 
know what kind they were. If you 
had not worked faithfully, they would 
not have been found.’’ 

‘May I go and burn the leaves 
now? It’s a jolly big pile.’’ 

‘* No, dear, it wouldn’t be safe for 
you to make a fire ; you must wait till 
papa comes home.”’ 

‘*T hate to wait,’’ said Frank, a little | 
pettishly. After supper, he and Lulu | 
and papa had a fine frolic burning the 
leaves. 

‘““Mammia,’’ said Frank, as he was 
going to bed, ‘‘I didn’t find anything | 
but the pears, and they were not worth | 
two cents.’’ | 

Mamma took the small boy in her 
lap and asked: ‘‘ Did you feel a great 
deal of satisfaction in your heart, dear, 
in setting aside your pleasure and 
going about what you knew was. 
right?” 

‘Yes, I did, mamma,’’ said Frank, 
very earnestly; ‘‘I felt better than if I 
had been playing with the boys all 
day.’’ 

“If you had found a quarter, it 
would have been spent and soon gone. 
I think you found a nice little lesson 
in kindness to your little sister, and 
another in patience when you had to 
wait until papa came to make your 
fire.”’ 

‘All that about raking up dead 
leaves!’’ said Frank with a laugh. 
‘‘T think I will have to call them my 
lesson-leaves.’’—Philadelphia Herald. 
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Sport That Isn't Sport. 


Rome, in its day, had its bloody 
gladiatorial combats ; Spain and Mex- 
ico still have their cruel bull-baiting, 
and the world cries out against these 
nations for their inhumanity ; but the 
German kaiser and royalty generally 
still derive pleasure from one of the 
most inhuman practices in existence. 
The custom of driving game within 
reach of royalty’s shotgun is rather a 
poor excuse for sport, as it does not 
bear the slightest resemblance to it. 
The true sportsman derives his pleas- 
ure from the hunt, the chase and the 
final bagging of the quarry, the un- 
certainty of this issue being the essen- 
tial element of it. But, when a big 
strong man wraps himself up in com- 
fort,and, seated in a warm sleigh, waits 
and shoots 278 hares that are driven 
within range by keepers, as was the 
case in a recent day’s hunt by the 
great king of Germany at Potsdam, 
the exploit is nothing less than coni- 
mon, or rather excessive brutality, 
and the man or men guilty of such 
acts should be held up to the execra- 
tion of the whole world. If the king 
must practice shooting, surely there 
is some one in his kingdom who can 
make a wooden rabbit and give it 
artificial movement so resembling the 
reality that the king will be satistied 
with his marksmanship. — Selected. 


‘“Mamma, Lulu’s bothering me like 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 


Fine Engravings. Only 25 cents a year. Chicago, Il. 


“It Sets People Talking” 


Miners, Indians: 


tell their stories in 
this. 


Cameo, 
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treen Crocidolite. 
*ink Crocidolite. 
Each Gemstone is honest] 
for $1.00 each of any jeweler, and the total value is over $10, You 
naturally say, ‘‘Can this be true?”’ 
fond your money if you are not fully satisfied, 
ing this costly premium is: We must advertise to get others to adver- 
tise with us, and by this method we will have a national circulation 
. quicker than by any other method that we know of, and our conclu- 
sions are based on facts by trial experiments. 
The Great Divide for March will contain an Art Supplement wor- 
™ thy of framing, an Aquerellein 7 colorsof the famous Indian chief 
44444444 
iw An original prize story of Western life by ‘‘Fitz-Mac,”’ handsomely 
Se illustrated, entitled, “Dead Man’s Canyon;’’ sketches of Ranch 
Life, Minerals, Gems, how Gold and Silver are mined, and general 
Ndescriptive articles on the Great West. 
on fine paper in a most elegant manner. 
Send ONE DOLLAR to-day for a year’s subscription an 


WHO ARE OUR CONTRIBUTORS? Literateurs, Capitalists, Cowboys, Scouts, 
in other words, — who are familiar whereof they write, and 
heir own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss 


20 GEMSTONES FROM THE ROCKIES 
FREE WITH THE GREAT DIvIDE 


20 finely cut and polished Gemstones given free asa premium to each 
new yearly subscriber, as follows. 


Mosaic, for Sleeve Buttons 


soldstone. Carnelian. Montana Moss Agate. 
iger Eye. Jewel Onyx. Agates, for Sleeve Buttons 
tSloodstone. Tree Agate. Green Moss Agate 


antes, tor Sleeve Buttons 
etrified Wood. 


worth 50c.and some can not be bought 


We positively guarantee to re- 
Our reason for offer- 


SITTING BULL 
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lllustrated and printed 
Sample copy —s | 10 cta. 
the 20 


gemstones, securely packed, will be sent, postpaid, same day your order is received. 


Always address, THE GREAT DIVIDE, Box G. 1624 Larimer St., DENVER, COLO. 


Testimonials.—“ Gems received, gems indeed.”—Prof. J. W. H. Canoll, N. Y. Col. of Archaeology, etc. 


“| have received your little cabinet of cut stones, which are gems in their way. 
nae 


can afford them at such rates.”—Dr. J. WW. Chanin, &t) 


The wonder is how you 


. ence Univer A feriden, Conn. 


EVERY WATERPROC 


BE UP 


COLLAR on CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
INJTOt to Split! 


TO 
THE MARK 


—_ 


NEEDS NO 


INTOt to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 


COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


EECHAM 


DS” A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 3G 


PAINLESS. 


EFFECTUAL. 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS *:3" 
Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired. 


Digestion 
actine LIKE 


Constipation, Disordered Liver, ete., 


MAGIC on the vital organs, strengthening the 


muscular system, and arousing with the rosebud of health 
The Whole Physical Energy of the Human Frame. 


Taken as directed these famous pills will prove marvellous 
restoratives to all enfeebled by any of the above, or kindred 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 
25 cemts per Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New 
York, (who if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s Pils on 


diseases. 
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receipt of price—but inquire first. 
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(Mention this paper.) 


THE “HUMAN NATURE” TEN CENT SERIES. 


Each One is Complete in Itself and Devoted to a Single Subject. 


1. Self-Reliance or Self-Esteem as an element in 
Human Character, its uses and culture. Illust. By 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


2. Phrenology; its principles, proofs, etc. By Prof. 
J. F. Tracey. 20 illus. 


3. Physical Facters in Character; or, the Influence 
of Temperament. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. [llust. 


4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right Place 
in Life, and How to Find it. By Nelson Sizer. Illust. 


5. The Servant Question. Hints on the Choosing 
and Management of Servants. By H. S. Drayton. 
Illust. 


6. Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness the Basis 
of Civilization and Progress. By Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
Illust. 


7. Integrity or Conscientiousness. Its Nature and 
its Influence. By H. S. Drayton. 


8. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in Mar- 
riage. The How andthe Why. What temperaments 
and mental characteristics should unite in wedlock. 
Illust. By Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


g. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. By 


Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


10. The Will; Its Nature and Education. By John 
W. Shull. 

11. Ambition or Approbativeness as a factor in 
Character. By Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


12. A Complete Man. How to Educate for Life. 
By H. S. Drayton, M. D. 


13. Addresses delivered at the close of the annual 
session of the American Institute of Phrenology, 1889. 


14. Faculty and Brain Organism. By Bernard 
Hollander. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physiological Organisms. 


15. Resemblance to Parents, and how to judge it. 
By Nelson Sizer. 


16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improvement 
and Development and to Personal Success. By Dr. 
H.S. Drayton. 


17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers read 
at the close of the class of 1890 in the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 


18. Getting Married and Keeping Married. How 
todoit. By One Who Has Done Both. 


Phrenology. Its History and Most Important 
Principles. By Thomas Turner. 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Development; or, 
How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, Strength of 
Limb, and Beauty of Complexion, with Rules for Diet 
and Bathing, and a Series of Improved Physical 
Exercises. By William Milo, of London. 


Capital Punishment; or, the proper Treatment of 
Criminals. Does the leve of life, or the fear of death, 
tend to lessen or prevent humancrime? By George 
Combe. 

A Health Catechism. [Illustrated. A Series of 
Questese and Answers on Health Topics. By R.T. 

rall, M. D. 


Copies of either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, at ten cents each; or, any 


twelve of them will be sent for $1.00. Order by numbers. 


Address, ; 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers, 
775 Broadway, New York. 
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The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 


Frances E. Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in 'my endeavor to quit my own, that I wrote a little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings of a Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himself as impertinent, and though I had thought so when the 
first note came, I was well assured that he was not, when I had read the second.’’ 

Boston Commonwealth,.—Will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 

Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There is that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. 


Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. 
bring religion into closer connection with life. 


Calculated to 


Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. 
present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


A unique volume to 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. Good and wholesome, 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethern) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquetice. 


Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 


CHARLES H. KERR®CO., Publishers, 


I75 DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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The Genius of Galilee. 


A historical novel by ANSON URIEL HANCOCK, depicting the life and 
times of Jesus from the standpoint of modern thought and criticism. 


Chicago Times :—Mr. Hancock’s book is an elaborate attempt toshowthat a real career, 
upon which has been built the superstructure of common Christian belief, might have been lived 
without violating any natural law as we now know it, and without involving any occasion for 
supposing conscious imposture on the part of any one. Considered as a book with the 
purpose hereinbefore indicated, it isone of great ingenuity, of keen insight, of much breadth 
and genuine force. 


The Arena:—Written by a broad minded liberal thinker, who, though profoundly religious 
(in the true acceptance of the word) is not blind tothe facts which recent research and scientific 
discoveries have disclosed. Part of the scenes are laid in Rome, although the opening and clos- 
ing chapters are in Palestine. The book asa story is very interesting and will be read with de 
light by thousands. 


Pittsburg Times:—A companion piece for Wallace's ‘‘ Ben Hur’"’ is Hancock's ‘‘Genius of 
Galilee.’’ In these two books are set forth the two points of view from which the forces of op- 
posing thought are approaching Christianity—the one accepting the letter of Scripture, the otht®r 
reducing the whole story toa basis of pure naturalism, around which during the first century 
and a half of our era there gathered a mass of legend and Alexandrian speculation. Between the 
points of view there is no place for any harmonizing process such asthat which Dr. Briggs has 
set up, according to which the Scripture is divine, but only in its concepts. Newman said there 
was no medium between Atheism and Catholicism: so these writers teach that there is mo 
medium between perfect inspiration and pure naturalism. 


Rochester Union and Advertiser :—In the epilogue of the book are traces of skeptical, or 
at least, decidedly monothcistic and anti-trinitarian views. Such conclusions will antagonize 
one class of readers and please others. Of the story and description, however, it may be said 
that is simple, graceful and attractive. 


San Francisco Morning Call:—This is the time that religious novels are on the increase, 
and there is no telling how far the taste for this class of literature may be carried. In this work, 
however. the author, who has shown himself a close student of the Bible, has presented a story 
that is profoundly interesting, and will be read by many who have a desire for a more complete 
one than can be obtained by the average reader from the verses inthe holy book. The author 
has divided his novel into six books. In one he traces the career of Jesus of Nazareth, in another 
hetreats of Cesar and Rome, in another he presents the habits of the Galilean world and the 
ancient history of the Jews. In the others he tells the story of Sarah. of Lydia, of Egmond and 
other characters, historical and otherwise. The book does not appear to have been written in 
the interest of any sect, but on the contrary, seems to be the work of one who is entirely free from 
bias. It is a book that cannot fail to have a good influence. 


Cloth 12mo., 507 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR®&CO., Publishers, 


i7S DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES, 


Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according 
to the historical method; applying the assured results of modern 
criticism to the question of the historical verity of Jesus, 
the investigation of his life and teaching, and the de- 
velopment of organized Christianity. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


“ The work, it may be well to say at 
once, contains a remarkably clear and 
cogent argument; the author’s style is 
picturesque and lucid; the evidence dis- 
played of wide reading is not less re- 
markable than the traces of a perfectly 
candid and critical mind that meet us in 
every page. We do not remember to 
have met with a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of a very wide subject within so 
brief a compass. And we must not 
omit to say that the arrangement of the 
work throughout, admirably clear in 
spirit, is reproduced in the form in 
which the publisher has brought out the 
volume. It is a model of what such a 
book should be alike in matter and in 
form.” —“Light,” London. 


“Readers of Anowledge will . find 
much to interest them in Mr. Janes’ ex- 
cellent, carefully thought out, and well- 
written treatise. * * The subject of 
the origin and progress of Christianity 
is very fully and fairly considered. Mr. 


Janes admits as genuine much more of 


the specifically historical matter in the 
Synoptical Gospels than we can for our 
part accept. But he gives his reasons 
and shows how he has weighed them; 
he does not mislead by dogmatic asser- 
tions.” —ProFr. RicHarp A. Procror, 
in Anowledge, (London, Eng). (One 


page with copious citations.) 


“ Written in a spirit of singular can- 
dor and fairness. For the author, the 
days of mere belligerency are apparent- 
ly entirely past and gone, and he ap- 
proaches his subject without a trace of 
passion. * * * His, indeed, is a 
constructive rather than a destructive 
mind, and ‘throughout it is apparent 
how dear to him is the preservation of 
everything fit to survive for the moral 
and spiritual uses of the world. The 
book embodies a very large amount of 
historical information, accompanied by 
the comments of a clear intellect and a 
sound heart. * * In churches, and 
among classes of thoughtful young 
people, his book would prove of in- 
valuable service, and would at once 
liberalize the intellect and strengthen 
the moral principles.”"—Boston Herald. 


“This carefully written volume is of 
high value to the student of the rise of 
Christianity. * * Mr. Janes writes 
calmly, and has evidently taken somuch 
pains to arrive at a fair judgment, that 
he is entitled to be listened to respect- 
fully.,—Hon. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
M. P., in National Reformer. (Lon- 
don, Eng). 

“A scholarly writing, marked for its 
conciseness and also for clearness of ex- 
pression, and its admirable method of 
grouping its facts. * * Itis a wise 
summing up, with wise conclusions 
from the premises. The book will be 
found of great value to the student of 
theology, and of almost equal interest 
to the cultivated readers among all 
classes." — Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


“Learned and able.”— Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


“Tt is written with clearness and can- 
dor.,—New York Sun. 


“Its style is singularly clear and at- 
tractive.”"— Springfield Republican. 

“ A thorough book, a just book, a 
practical book,— that is what Dr. Janes 
has givenus. * * He hasshown re- 
markable discrimination in what he has 
brought into his three hundred pages, 
and in what he has left out. There is 
nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or half 
explained, while a good power of com. 
pression, good imagination, quick in- 
sight into correspondences and a firm 
and proportionate grasp of the subject 
as a whole, have made possible the in- 
troduction of a remarkably large num- 
ber of topics. * * We think of no 
other simple and popular work so well 
calculated to perform the service for 
which this is intended, and we trust it 
will have a large circulation.” — Unitar- 
tan Review, 


“Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with. the care, the honesty, the 
faithfulness, the impartiality, the love 
of truth, the conservatism exhibited 
throughout this admirable volume. 
* * ‘We commend the book, not only 
to Unitarians, but to all who are will- 
ing to trace, or to see traced in a mas- 
terly manner, the operation of natural 
causes, of race, politics, and social con- 
ditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity.".—-Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


“ The temper and spirit of the book 
are so refined, so earnest and so fair to 
all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are impelled to disagree with its 
most prominent conclusions as a model 
of polite and generous controversial lit- 
erature.”"—Brooklyn Union. 


«“ A valuable summary on a great sub- 
ject. * * Evidently Dr. Janes has 
studied long and carefully. What is 
more, he judges and reports with such 
balanced judgment that his word weighs 
whether it weighs for or against one’s 
own opinion.”—W. C. G. in Unity. 


“ As regards its contents in general, 
it is sound, thorough, accurate, reliable.” 


— Religio-Phile-ophical Fournal. 


“ Calm, free from bias, intelligent, 
discriminating, just. * * Mr. Janes 
has, in eur opinion, done his work of 
elucidation remarkably well. He has 
put us all under a deep debt to him by 
his admirable presentation in one small 
volume of the result of years of careful 
study.”— Zhe /ndex. 


“An exceedingly creditable ven. 
ture. * * The unpretentious and lucid 
simplicity of style, the fullness of in- 
formation, and the evident conscieno 
tiousness and painstaking for thorough- 
ness of exposition which is the special 
distinction of the »o0ok from the begin- 
ning to its close, * * entitle this 
work to high praise, and render it, for 
popular use, and especially for Sunday- 
school teaching of the liberal sort, one 
of the best manuals of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.”— Christian 
Register. 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
Price, $1.25, post-paid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN ST.,_ - - : 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNITY. 15 


; THE 


EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY 
BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


“ In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
“ outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.’’—Boséon 
Transcript. 


“The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.’""— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. | From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”——Gospel Banner ( Universalist. ) 

‘In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni. 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.” —Harvfford Times. 

“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.’’-—— 
Christian Register. 

“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in. 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth o! 
sectarian creeds. ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—Deérott Commercial Advertiser. 


“Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ’—Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— Mews, Bridgeport, Cz. 


“ The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. — 
Chicago Daily News. 

‘The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—CAicago /nter-Ocean. 

“It is rich in suggestive arguments. ’"— Zhe cho ( Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAsladelphia Press. 

‘“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ’’— 
Cincinnati E:ngutrer. 

‘‘ People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’—Springfield, Mass., Daily Union. 

“A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort. reading. "—AdWantic 
Monthly. 

‘A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. ’"— Zhe /ndependent. 

“Tt is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. "— Zhe 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:’’——‘‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Z7ribune closes a two column article as follows: “ J 
hope the column so largely extracted frora this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the bookitself, Ifit should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ”’ 

‘“‘ It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —edgio Philoso- 


phical Journal. 


Third Edition, cloth, 16mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 


By E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader.”—JoHn BurRouGus. 


“I am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the convietion that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.”— 
Dr. C. T. SrocKWweE Lt, author of ** Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, ‘I will go one step further than Burroughs, 
and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Aiaerica, that he might 
become intelligent.” 

“I am simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful 
arrangement.’’—Rev. CHARLES Voysey, London. 


sé . . . . . 
I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. I believe it 


must do a great deal of good.”—JOouN FIsKE. 

“ One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell’s book is both 
deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.”—‘ Science” (devotes over a 
column to it.) 

‘* Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 

of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.”—‘* Chicago Times.” 
_ “Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
lan. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear concep- 
tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.”"— 
Utica “ Herald.” 

‘‘ It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 
sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, 
than any book we know of.”—“ Unity,” Chicago. 

“This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author’s handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.”—*"* Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.’’—“‘ Chicago Evening Journal.” 

“Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘ Gladstone’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
or spontaneofis variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a very 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.”— 
Rev. Dr. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, in “‘ Unitarian Review.” 


“It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality I have ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 
work so strong, healthful and inspiring.”-—CEL1A P. WooLLEY, author of “‘Love 
and Theology.” 


**The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 
vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 
an encyclopedia.” —‘‘Gardener’s Monthly.” 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.”—*‘ Literary World,” Boston. 


*‘'We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.” —‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


** There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.”—*‘ Christian Register.” 


“Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted—a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is not intellectual 
suicide. . . . Is it not wonderful that three such books as ‘‘ Our Heredity,” 
‘Robert Elsmere” and “ Jfohn Ward, Preacher’? should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s work. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work, 
coming to me before I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, to both.”—-E. W. PeErky. 


Cloth, r2mo., 416 pages, $1.75, postpaid. LIBERTY AND LIFE, by the 
same author, 75 cents. The two to one address, $2,00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


175 DEARBORN ST., - - * - CHICAGO, ILL. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following re- | 


ceipts. 


ON CURRENT EXPENSES. 


$630.45 | 


PRICE: 


“CR EAMeS 


Baking Powder 


Previously acknowledged. ........ 
First Cong’!] Unitarian Soc., Hartford, Conn. 14.00 | 
$653.45 | 
ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 
Previously acknowledged ......... $3,009.50 
Mrs.H.G. Hopkins, All Souls Ch. Chicago . 10,00 
Mrs. Dean Bangs, All Souls Ch. Chicago . 25.00 
3. Mee GOOG, GE. EGU, Mc ce tt 50.00 
M. D. Hawver, Big Foot Prairie, Ill... . 10.00 
Miss Jane Barber, Meadville, Pa..... 25.00 
$3,129.50 
ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. ........ $2,186.45 | 
Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley, Chicago. .... 20.00 
Edward Sawyer, St. Paul, Minn...... 200.00 
Mrs. Francis P. Sawyer, St. Pal, Minn... 100.00 
Mrs. H. B. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich... . 25.00 
Fred EK. Smith, Greeley, Colo....... 5.00 
Margaret E. Smith, Greeley, Colo.... . 5.00 
$2,541.45 


He would like to be able to report more | 


on current expense account. 


A SUCCESSFUL MAGAZINE. The friends of 


' 
| 


the Kindergarten work are not surprised at 
the wonderful success of their organ, 7he 


Kindergarten, of Chicago. In the three 
years of its existence its growth has been 


constant, and is attributable nut only to the | 
high gospel it is spreading, but to the good | 
work of agents, who have faithfully intro- | 


duced it throughout all the states. It is 


alone in the field as the exponent of Child- | 


culture, based on Froebel’s teachings, and | 
answers the want wherever parents and 
teachers are waking up to the need for some- | 
thing higher and better in the training of. 
their little ones. It gives the mother help 
in filling their every day home life with in- 
teresting occupations, bright stories, sweet 
songs and joyous games, which seem as play 
to the children, but unconsciously afford | 
the right development. To primary teachers | 
it brings the best practical instruction in | 


Music, Delsarte, Science, Numbers, Clay- | 
modeling, Drawing, Occupations, Gift 
work, etc. 


Page after page is given of genuine help 
from actual workers in the field; the great | 
thinkers themselves, who opened the world’s | 
eyes to truer education, are regular contrib- | 
utors; article after article is presented, | 
wherein home, school and church are | 
shown how to join hands for the one great 
end of leading aright the coming genera- 
tions. 

The most casual reader can not help but 
be impressed by the high ideal that actually 
lives and breathes throughout the contents 
of The Kindergarten. And this ideal is 
fulfilled not only in theory but in every jot 
of the practical work presented. | 

This magazine is thoroughly established | 
and fully recognized by the leading edu- | 
cators of the land, who anticipate great | 
things for it and from it in the future. | 


Mrs. Mary H. HuLL, whose thoughtful 
Browning study was reviewed in UNITY of 
February 12, has issued a fascinating circular 
headed ‘‘American Girls in Paris.’”’ Any 


girl who wishes an opportunity for foreign | 


MOBERNRTS BROTHDRS, BOStTon: 


travel under proper care, with competent 
instruction in French, and at moderate cost, 
should send for Mrs. Hull’s circular. Her 
address is Evanston, Ill. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS, CHICAGO TO 
ST. LOUIS. 


To meet the requirements of the superior class of 
passengers who travel between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Hot Springs, Ark., and the winter resorts of 
Texas and the South, the Chicago & Alton R. R. has 

ut in service on its day trains between Chicago and 
St. Louis, a line of new and handsomely furnished 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars especially built for that 
service. Through Pullman Coupon Berth Tickets 
can now be purchased in its Chicago offices, which 

recludes the necessity of passengers procurin 


a privilege that can be enjoyed only by taking the 
Alton, a route having a continuous Pullman service 
on both morning and night trains from Chicago. 


“It Sets People Talking.” 


The above is the title line to an advertisement 
which appears in another column of the Great 
Divide of Denver, Col. They offer 20 Gemstones 
free to any one subscribing to their Journal. The 
offer is so unusual on account of the value given that 
we call special attention to it, and wish to add, we 
have a set of these Gemstones. They are all that is 
claimed for them and you need not hesitate to order 
The Great Divide. 


Completed to Deadwood, 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., from 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, is now completed, 
and daily passenger trains are running through 
Lincoln, Neb., and Custer, S. D., to Deadwood. Aleo 
to Newcastle,Wyoming. Sleeping cars to Deadwood. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary Com- 
plaints, ‘‘BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ have re- 
markable curative properties. 25c. a box. 


FoR A DISORDERED LIVER TRY BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


SCHOOL GIRLS Make $100 a Month, others $2,500a 
year. Work light. Outfit only 10 
cents. Address The Western W orld, Chicago, Ill. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and | 
aying for sleeping car tickets at St. Louis. This is | 
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eo 24-Most Perfect Made=£29 o 


A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder— 
Supcrior to every other known. 
Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, Griddle Cakes 
Palatable and Wholesome. 
No other bakiar powder does such work. 


——— 


BOOKS ror BASTER 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year. Chosen by SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Cover design by Mrs. Whitman. 


16mo, white and green cloth, plain edition, price, 


$1.00; full gilt and gilt edges, price, $1.25. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


Selections for every Day in the Year. 


Selected by the Editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours.” 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 


QUIET HOURS. 


A Collection of Poems. 16mo, cloth, $1.50; morocco, padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $4.00: 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Translated from the Italian, with a Brief Account of the Life of Saint Francis, by 


ABBY LANGDON ALGER. 
WISDOM SERIES. 


16mo, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. 

The Wisdom of Jesus; or, Ecclesiasticus. 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 
Selections from Epictetus. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


Poems selected by the Editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours.’’ 


each, 50 cents. 


IN HIS NAME. 
Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. HALe. 


The Life of Rev. John Tauler. 
Selections from Fenelon. 

The Apology and Crito of Plato 
The Pheedo of Plato. 


First and Second Series. 18mo, 


Two series in one, 75 cents; limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


A new and cheaper edition of this beautiful story, 
including all of the illustrations contained in the larger edition. 
cloth. Uniform with ‘“Ten Times One.”’ 


One volume, 16mo, 
“The Man Without a Country,’’ etc., $1.25. 


Those in Search of Easter Gifts will find these books in neat white bindings particularly 


suited to the occasion, 


Seld by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt af the price, by the publishers. 


GLORIOUS 


F LOWERS 


(THOUSANDS of lady readers of this 

aper took advantage of my offers in 
the January and February N 
sent fur a package of my Peer 
Fanay- and nothing that we know of 

e them more pleasure dur 

ummer months than spe myn 
ous blossoms they will pic 
superb beau 


BECONIAS. 


These are specialties with us and our 
stock of elegant sorts is very large. We 
offer Rex Sorts as follows: 


6 Choice Varieties, post pd. $1.00 
3 66 66 ‘s 60 


BLOOMING BEGONIAS. 
10 Magnificent Sorts, post pd. $1.00 
5 66 66 rT .50 
Hardy Moon Flower, Ipomeea Pan- 
durata,3 for50c. Manettia Vine, 
Z5c. each, 3 for 50c. Cinnamon 
Vine, 3 for 50c. The Hardy Trio 
Raspberries, post paid. 50c. Three 
Belle Roses, hardy as oak, ra 
climbers, ali different, post pd. 50c. 
Our Oatalogne is pronounced by all 
who have seen it the finest ever 4 
lished. Its col 


Ne 


JOHN A. SALZER, Sar 768: 


LA CROSSE,WISCONSIN. 


FREX BEGONIAS =3.g Eo/ 
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Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 


& ODELL "Oise TYPE WRITER 
a It has 78 Chararters, and isthe only Type Wri- 
> ter with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast 
= ing the lead of all Type Writers. Special 
i 


rms to Ministers & 8.8.Teachers. Send for eir- 
eulars Odell Type Writer Co. 85 Fifth Av. Chicaga 


School Teachers and Others 


Interested in Educational Matters should 
send for 


OUR LIST OF PAPERS AND PREMIUMS 


One cent may save you one dollar. Why not 
send at once. Address 


W.W, Knowles & G0, 00.3%, s. Chicago. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


ALLIES 


~ on 
Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, PH. D 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anv INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent; The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: ‘The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * ‘The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as i! 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
vreat satisfaction. 

New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 3) 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 5v 
cents, postpaid. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid oy mau 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
idvertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
ipplying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicagc 


A Journal for Newspaper and Magazine advertisers. 


MONTHLY, - - - - 50c A YEAR, 
“Neatest, newsiest and most instructive of 
periodicais devoted to tha: work.” 

—Hermetist, Chicago. 


ANNUAL ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 


A Book of Reference and Information for 
American Advertisers. 


PER COPY, - - - - ONE DOLLAR. 
“Of va ue to every man who has a good 


article and who wants to connect with the 
people.” —N. Y. Weekly Witness. 


“Seems to usto be one of the be t books 
of its class published.” ‘ 
—Omaha World-Heraid. 


ADVERTISERS 
In Newspapers or Mag- 


azines, or those who con- 
template advertising, can 
have the Monthly one year 
and a copy of the /a/est 
Annual for One Dollar. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS 


R. L. WATKINS, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
PROSPECT, OHIO. 


Snug little fortunes have been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 


t home, wherever you are. Even be- 
— are easily earning from $5 to 

10a day. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
‘ ers. Failure unknown among them. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 


H.Hallett & Co., Box 8830 Portland, Maine 


IX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


Three by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, une 
by W. M. Salter. Al! mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTRE, 175 Dearborn St.. Chieace 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS — serrues?tPuSth!™Sw cave 


_Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
‘ions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, vores. 
Savage and Simmons are the writers. All maile 
for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


KINDERGARTEN, écicnce issons, ‘stories, games, 
occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teachive and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 

lessons for Primary ey Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Two sample copies BOOK HKEVIEW sent 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St , Chicago. 


60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 
sq. inches 


